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¥ NOTE: Architects, Engineers, and Librarians! 

| Virginia Metal Products offers the benefit of 

_ its vast experience in the solution of highly 
technical questions concerning structural use 
of free-standing or multi-tier bookstacks, 
book conveyor systems, etc. 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing V.M.P. 
modern functional library bookstack equip- 
ment, complete with illustrations, shelf and 
stack data — a valuable asset to all archi- 

am tects, engineers, and librarians. For your free 
copy, just write ‘““Bookstack’” on your letter- 
— head or card and mail to DEPT. 1 
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able for your promotion. Order today. 
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Just off the Press 


of 
AMERICAN CITIES 


by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 


Map Division 
New York Public Library 


OFFERING the most complete list- 
ing of American city, town and 
village nicknames ever assembled, 
this book is an important addition 
to reference works on Americana. 


Ever heard of the “City of Gov- 
ernors’”’? 


HAVE Any idea where the “Peerless 
Princess of the Plains” is lo- 
YOU cated? 


Been to the “Nineteen Suburbs in 
Search of a Metropolis’? 


NICKNAMES OF AMERICAN CITIES 
will answer these and hundreds of 
similar questions in a matter of 
seconds. It is an Authoritative Ref- 
erence source listing more than 
1500 nicknames. Here is a volume 
to satisfy the everyday curiosity of 
the man in the street as well as the 
definite needs of editors, writers, 
speakers, advertisers and re- 
searchers. 


Planographed 88 Pages 
November, 1951 
Price: $2.00 
& 


Order your copy today 
from 
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In This Jssue... 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES extends its con- 
gratulations to Delphine Humphrey and 
the members of her committee for the 
excellent work which they have done 
in bringing the advertising agency li- 
brary to the attention of management. 
The American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, in recognizing the impor- 
tance of the agency library, has done 
much to advance the cause of librarian- 
ship. SPECIAL LIBRARIES is proud to pre- 
sent these views of the agency library. 

Katharine Frankenstein’s paper pre- 
sents a brief sketch of the development 
of the agency library and furnishes fine 
background material for the other pa- 
pers. These other papers, all by top men 
in the advertising profession, view the 
library from vantage points provided by 
particular use: Harrison Atwood for 
management; Lyndon Brown for re- 
search, media and merchandising; James 
Egan for copy and art; Frederick Long 
for radio and television; Jackson Taylor 
for client contact and new business; and 
Hal Davis for public relations. Seldom 
before have so many executives joined 
in according their libraries such very 
high praise. Advertising agencies pride 
themselves on being able to sell prod- 
ucts to the public. It would seem, there- 
fore, that advertising librarians should 
be more than congratulated for selling 
their products to the agencies! 

And because it is a good idea to sell 
your library to your organization, we 
suggest that you read Alma Mitchill’s 
fine piece on that very subject. Selling 
is a day-to-day job requiring constant 
effort on the part of a producer. You 
may have the finest library in the world, 
but if you don’t tell the world about 
your products they are not going to do 
you or anyone else much good. 

Two other aspects of librarianship 
as applicable to advertising are ex- 
amined in this issue: “The Library at 
Advertising Age,” by Elizabeth Carlson, 
describes the functioning of an editorial 
library for an advertising publication; 
and “Methods and Materials for the 
Special Library,” by Dorothy Ware, dis- 
cusses the assistance rendered by the 
business branch of a public library. 
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... a comprehensive picture of this dynamic financial infant and its rela- 
tion to other economic institutions.” — HENRY ANSBACHER LONG, Invest- 
ment Company Authority. 


THE INVESTMENT COMPANY— 
AND THE INVESTOR 


by RUDOLPH L. WEISSMAN, Vice President, Franklin Cole & Co., Inc. 








“In providing a wealth of pertinent information on this popular financial phenomenon 
with objectivity, intelligence, and understanding, Mr. Weissman .. . has rendered a 
signal public service.’— A. WILFRED MaAy, Executive Editor, The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle. “. .. clear, concise, and readable account of the what, why, and 
future of this rapidly expanding element in the business of investment.’ — C. NORMAN 
STABLER, Financial Columnist, New York Herald Tribune. $3.50 
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The first edition of this book was hailed as “one of the important business publi- 
cations of our time on the human problems that have developed between the 
executive and the worker.’’— California Personnel Management Association, 
Bulletin. This greatly enlarged revision — virtually a new book —now assem- 
bles the most significant findings of recent years on the problems of human 
relations in leadership, supervision, training, personality adjustment, labor- 
management relations, and productivity. $4.00 
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by IRVIN GRAHAM, Account Executive, Roberts & Reimers 





“One of the most comprehensive studies of what goes into an advertising cam- 
paign that I have ever seen .. . an excellent addition to every advertising man’s 
library, whether he is a newcomer to the field or an old hand.” — JULES B. SINGER, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. The only recent work to deal with methods of 
coordinating the numerous phases of advertising and selling into an integrated 
program, directed toward a specific objective. $5.00 


GOALS AND STRATEGY IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


by FREDERICK H. HARBISON, University of Chicago, and JOHN R. COLEMAN, M. I. T. 





“Students of collective bargaining will be indebted to Harbison and Coleman for 
this provocative analysis of types of union-management relationships, based on 
first-hand research and other published case studies, and for their attempt to 
define ‘constructive’ collective bargaining in terms of its consistence with the 
goals of a free society.” —-CHARLES A. MYERS, Professor of Industrial Relations, 
M, i. T. $2.50 
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Advertising Agency Libraries 
Come of Age 


by DELPHINE V. HUMPHREY 
Librarian,. McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Advertising agency libraries have increased in number and scope in recent 
years due to the increased importance of research in advertising. But it was 
not until last fall that the advertising agency library really came of age and 
was recognized as an important part of the agency — with an entire session 
devoted to it at the Eastern Annual Conference of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York on October 
30, 1951. 

Speakers attending 
the meeting of the 
Agency Library 
Group, Eastern An- 
nual Conference by 
American Association 

of Advertising 
Agencies. 

(Photograph through 
the courtesy of Ap- 
VERTISING AGENCY.) 


Last May when | was asked to plan the advertising library session for this 
conference | was flabbergasted. But | said “yes” — although with many mis- 
givings. | had no idea how many people would be interested in such a 
meeting nor who would make up the audience. 


During the summer the following Planning Committee was appointed: 


Rita Allen, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Edith Becker, Ted Bates & Co. 

Hazel Conway, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

Ann Elder, Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 

Nathalie Frank, Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. 

Helen Green, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Margaret Lynch, Kudner Agency, Inc. 

Rosalind Morrison, Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, Inc. 
Delphine V. Humphrey, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chairman 


| don’t believe any other committee ever had the absolutely fabulous success 
we had in having speakers accept our invitations. Not one said “no.” Be- 
cause the agency library is equipped to serve all departments of the agency, 
we wished there would be time to have every department represented on 
the program. We also would have liked to include a representative from an 
agency without a library. But in a two-hour session we had to compromise 
and include only executives representing those departments which use library 
facilities most frequently. In addition, we believed we should also include 
an outstanding agency librarian on our program — one who could outline 
the development of the agency library. 
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The following program was finally decided upon: 


THE SUBJECT 
AND SPEAKERS: THe AGENCY LIBRARY AND Its RELATION TO — 


Library Research .. KATHARINE D. FRANKENSTEIN, manager, library 
research department, Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn, Inc. 


Management . . . Harrison Atwoop, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Research, Media Lynpon QO. Brown, vice-president, Dancer-Fitz- 
and Merchandising gerald-Sample, Inc. 
Copy and Art .... J. F. EGAN, vice-president and copy chief, Doherty, 


Clifford & Shenfield, Inc. 


Radio and Television FreprericK A. Lone, radio and television director, 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. 


Public Relations .. Hat Davis, vice-president and publicity director, 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


Client Contact Jackson TAyLor, vice-president, Lennen & 
and New Business Mitchell, Inc. 


With these speakers you will not be surprised to learn that we had a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The librarians present, | know, were inspired to 
do a better job for their agencies as a result of the talks. And the non- 
librarians present certainly now have a better realization of the agency 
library's value and importance. 


The director of research of an agency without a library was among those 
in the audience. At the end of the meeting he asked for copies of the talks 
as he was sure they would answer not only many of his own questions as 
to the value of a library but also the questions of the management of his 
agency — and assist him materially in the establishment of a library. 


The transcripts of these library talks which are included in this issue con- 
stitute the first literature of which | know on the value of the agency library. 


| should like to suggest to librarians in other fields that they attempt to 
interest their trade associations in publicizing the value of libraries. Although 
the planning of our advertising agency library meeting was not easy and 
required a great deal of time and effort — it was rewarding. So far it has 
received “top billing’’ — with a picture of the speakers and chairman — in 
the December issue of Advertising Agency. The January issue of the same 
publication will carry a long article on the value of agency libraries. The 
American Association of Advertising Agencies is also planning to supply 
their members with transcripts of the talks — prepared in pamphlet form. 
And the value of all this publicity cannot be overestimated. 


| am confident that librarians in other fields can do as good a job publicizing 
their libraries — bringing them to the attention of management — if they 
will make the effort. 





KATHARINE D. FRANKENSTEIN 


The Development of 
THE AGENCY LIBRARY' 


Miss Frankenstein is manager, Libra- 
ry Research Department, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


We A GIRL has a “coming-out” 
party to introduce her to society, 
she is usually about eighteen years old. 
This could be considered a “coming- 
out” party, of a sort, since the advertis- 
ing agency library is for the first time 
being formally introduced to the Ameri- 
can. Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. In this case, however, the débu- 
tante has long since passed the usual 
age. In fact, she is at least thirty-three 
years old, for the first advertising agen- 
cy library, so far as I have been able to 
discover, was established in 1918. 

In 1920 two others were started, and 
in 1924 another one. By 1930 there 
were about ten agency libraries in New 
York, and a few elsewhere. About that 
time a questionnaire sent out by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies regarding the functioning of 
research departments and libraries in 
agencies showed that in six companies 
out of ten the library was part of the re- 
search department; that in three others 
it operated as a separate department; 
and that in the case of the tenth libra- 
ry, while it operated as a separate di- 
vision, it was part of the markets and 
media department. 

At present, according to the records 
of the 4 A’s and the Advertising Divi- 
sion of the Special Libraries Association, 
there are about fifty advertising agen- 
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cies that maintain libraries, most of 
them 4 A members, with staffs ranging 
from two to about ten in number. Some 
agencies have libraries in branch offices 
as well as at headquarters. If fourteen 
New York agencies can be taken as a 
sample, they are usually responsible to 
the director of research. 
How Libraries Were Established 

Agency libraries have come into be- 
ing in one or the other of two ways. 
In some cases they were a part of the 
agency’s organization at its birth or very 
shortly thereafter. Ours, I know, was 
started as the research department when 
there were only nineteen people in the 
company. Its beginnings, so the story 
goes, were a Bible and a bound copy of 
Printer’s Ink. Several New York agency 
libraries, established in the thirties and 
forties, began operations when their 
companies started in business. 

In other cases, and probably more 
often, departments or divisions or indi- 
viduals in an agency began making their 
own little collections of reference books, 
pamphlets, and clippings. Several men 
had the World Almanac; some one had 
a Roget’s Thesaurus; and some one else 
an Ayer’s Directory. There were other 
books scattered about the agency and 
some division might have built up a 
fairly good small reference collection 
for itself but, as the organization grew, 
no one person knew who had what. 
When some elusive bit of information 
was needed, account men, copy writers 
and secretaries tried to get it by tele- 
phoning the public library or a news- 
paper, with frequent duplication of ef- 
fort, loss of time and varying degrees of 
success. One day an important article 

(Continued on page 38) 



























































S WE ALL KNOw, the problems, 

large or small, which we face every 
day — whether in our personal affairs 
or in the advertising business — become 
much simpler and easier to solve when 
we have the essential facts on which 
our decisions should be based. Even the 
amazing new computing machines first 
have to be fed the essential data before 
they turn out the right business answers 
or fire the anti-aircraft guns at the right 
moment and angle to hit the oncoming 
plane or missile. And the human mind 
must have the right raw material — 
facts — before it can come up with the 
right answer to a problem. 


Sometimes we hear comments to the 
effect that the earlier generation of ad- 
vertising men used to build their plans 
without adequate data, largely by arbi- 
trary decisions based on cold judgment. 
This probably is an injustice to these 
early practitioners because, while they 
may not have gathered so many facts 
in such a systematic way as is general 
practice today, their own experiences 
and observations undoubtedly gave 
them a much sounder basis for their 
judgments than is generally recognized. 
But the nation grew in population; in- 
dustry created many new products; the 
whole distribution and selling process 
became far more complex; new adver- 
tising media became available; the over- 
all cost of national advertising increased 
substantially; and advertising agencies 
not only increased in size but organized 
to meet the many new problems pre- 
sented by these developments. Among 
other things, agencies began to make 
much greater use of research. In their 
enthusiasm for research there was a 
tendency to feel that they must gather 
all their facts at first hand, by their own 
independent and original fact-finding; 
and a corresponding tendency to over- 
look, or under-rate, the wealth of re- 
liable factual material which was al- 
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ready available through many central 
sources. 


Establishment of the Library 


Agencies soon discovered—or to 
speak just for ourselves, we in our agen- 
cy discovered —that however desirable 
or necessary it might be to do original 
fact-finding (as, for example, to de- 
termine conditions in a given market or 
consumer attitudes toward a given type 
of product) that many of our problems 
could be greatly simplified by first mak- 
ing use of available-information 

In short, we recognized that there 
are two main sources of information for 
an agency: first, central sources, and 
second, our own original research or 
fact-finding. 

And so we set up a company library 
to act as a department or channel 
through which to secure the already 
available material from any _ sources 
where it could be found, such as gov- 
ernmental departments, public or pri- 
vate libraries, colleges, institutes and 
foundations, advertising media and re- 
search organizations of all kinds. Next 
it was to serve as a repository and in- 
formation center for our organization — 
both the central source material just 
referred to, the studies and reports 
which summarize the findings of our 
own original research, and our reports 
and recommendations to clients. 

While our library was first started 
rather informally to meet a growing 
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need, it was formally established, an- 
nounced and provided with a standard 
practice more than twenty-five years 
ago. We found it even more valuable 
than was expected, and it has grown in 
size and usefulness with each year At 
first we had just one person in charge; 
today we have a staff of eight in the 
library of our New York office. Essen- 
tially the same function is performed in 
each of our larger domestic offices. A 
liaison officer in our International Divi- 
sion helps our managers abroad in set- 
ting up similar facilities in their offices. 


Library Advantages 


The advantages of an agency library 
are so obvious that they hardly need to 
be itemized. In the first place, the mere 
existence of a library greatly increases 
the likelihood that the agency will have 
the desired information on hand when 
it is needed. Of course, the library staff 
is constantly on the alert to assemble 
the kinds of information which experi- 
ence shows is needed in the advertising 
business. Members of the agency may 
tend to hold vital material in their own 
files, but gradually they should be train- 
ed to send it to the library where it will 
be of use not only to them personally 
but to other groups and departments. 
This is of great importance to manage- 
ment since it protects the agency against 
the loss of vital records whenever indi- 
viduals leave the company. 

Second, everyone in the agency knows 
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where to turn for desired information, 
instead of hunting for it hither and yon 
both inside and outside the organiza- 
tion. Obviously this avoids the waste of 
having two or more groups gathering 
and filing the same data. 

Third, if desired information is not 
already on file, the library staff knows 
where to find it. They soon build up a 
wide ecquaintance among information 
sources and with the individuals in 
charge of those sources. 

All departments of the agency turn 
to the library because they find they 
can get information there easily and 
quickly. Last year our New York li- 
brary handled over six thousand re- 
quests. Some of these involved only a 
few minutes’ work in answering a sim- 
ple question of fact. Others involved 
some hours or even days of work. In 
handling this latter type of request the 
library serves as a sort of bridge which 
spans the gap between central-source 
information and unavailable informa- 
tion which the agency may have to de- 
velop for itself by its own research. 
Thus our library works closely with our 
research department and, from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, is a part of that 
department. However, it serves all de- 

(Continued on page 37) 





Mr. Atwood is chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 











What an Agency Library can do for Copy ahr 


Saami PEOPLE are reported to be 
queer geniuses who depend on in- 
spiration— which comes to them only 
when the Muse, or account executive. 
perches on their shoulder and touches 
them with fire. 

I have news for you. This isn’t the 
way the creative process works in ad- 
vertising. Creative people depend on in- 
formation as much as inspiration. And 
that’s where the agency library comes 
in. A good agency library can save a 
whale of a lot of creative time and 
trouble. It is one of the most important 
tools an agency can give its creative 
people. 

The amount and scope of information 
that agency creative people need is fan- 
tastic. If you doubt it, listen to some 
‘of the choice requests put to Doherty, 
Clifford & Shenfield’s library by copy 
and art departments. What’s more, they 
were answered promptly by our cap- 
able Rosalind Morrison and staff. 

From copywriters came such ques- 
tions as: “What do Mohammedans say 
when they kneel and face the East in 
prayer?”; “What are the first two lines 
of a tenor solo, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people?’”; “What is the distance 
from here to Reno, and from here to 
Florida?” (This last request from a 
married copywriter. ) 

Art directors are no less hungry for 
fascinating tidbits: “Please send me pic- 
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tures of bearded ladies.”; “What are the 
dimensions of a basketball court?”. And 
one art director, with a nice sense of 
anticlimax, asked for the following 
series of pictures: a Gibson girl; a cir- 
cus girl; a Bikini bathing suit girl; a 
wooden ice-box. 

I cite these somewhat odd requests 
simply to show you that copy and art 
people really do use an agency library 
—even if their motives are sometimes 
strange and mysterious. In fact, our 
library’s list of requests from the cre- 
ative departments for the past four 
years covers sixty typewritten pages, 
single spaced. Most of the requests for 
information, of course, are less bizarre 
than those you have just heard. Their 
purpose is very practical: to turn up 
useful source material for making ad- 
vertisements. 


Case Histories 


Let’s look at some actual case his- 
tories of how a good agency library 
helps copy and art produce good adver- 
tising. One case is the recent magazine 
color campaign for Welch’s Grape Juice 
—a Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield client, 
oddly enough. You may have seen some 
of these Welch ads last summer in Life 
or the Companion — like “Jack and the 
Grapevine” ... “Alice in Welchland” 

“Sleepy Beauty and the Grape 
Juice.” They are modernized fairy tales 
in which grape juice is the magic potion 
that always makes youthful virtue tri- 
umph over wickedness. The campaign 
has had wide publicity in the advertis- 
ing press, has received extremely high 
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by JAMES F. EGAN 


readership and has helped build a con- 
cept of Welch’s Grape Juice as a won- 
derful drink for kids, instead of a reduc- 
ing medicine for Irene Rich. Welch’s 
sales are at an all-time high 


Where did the agency library come 
in? It furnished source material that 
greatly simplified and speeded the cre- 
ative job. The library furnished cre- 
ative departments with a stack of old 
and new fairy tale books up to here; 
from these the copywriters picked the 
likeliest tales to adapt. It supplied piles 
of scrap to the art directors—giants and 
witches, princes and princesses, white 
rabbits and Alices. It also supplied all 
the nutritional data on grape juice, 
against which every health claim was 
checked. 


Could the campaign have been done 
without the help of the library? Yes. 
But think of how many man-hours of 
creative time would have been spent 
digging up facts and rounding up scrap 
—instead of at the typewriter and 
drawing board putting down ads. 

Of course, you may not always get 
such a relatively easy research job as 
Welch’s. Any librarian could practically 
recite Grimm’s Fairy Tales from mem- 
ory. So let’s take, as another example 
of library service to creative departments, 
a job that required deeper digging; the 
John Hancock insurance campaign. It’s 
a McCann-Erickson campaign, and a 
member of Miss Humphrey’s library 
staff, Kay Dodge, does the research 
for it. I’m sure you are all familiar 
with this campaign. It is reported 
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to have won more awards, received 
more publicity and pulled more reader 
mail and letters from bigwigs than any 
campaign in history. 

Here’s where the library comes in on 
this job. The copywriter on the ac- 
count, Lou Redmond, picks a subject 
for an ad. He describes it to the librari- 
an, together with any special angles he 
may want to develop. Within twenty- 
four hours all the necessary books, ar- 
ticles and data are on his desk. This is 
no mere routine library problem. The 
subjects vary from people about whom 
thousands of books have been written, 
like George Washington, to people 
about whom very few books have been 
written, like the Small Businessman. It 
even includes some characters who 
never existed, like Paul Bunyan. When 
material is scarce, the library must do 
a detective job; when there is too much 
material, the library must pick and 
choose. Here’s where the librarian’s sixth 
sense of what the writer needs is im- 
portant. 

I have had many other examples of 
library service passed on to me by cre- 
ative people at Young & Rubicam, 
B.B.D.&O., Kudner, Thompson and 
other agencies. I’ve cited Welch’s and 
John Hancock simply because they are 
rather spectacular show-case campaigns. 
Perhaps your creative departments are 
turning out hard-boiled soap copy or 
fifty-line laxative ads that would seem 
to derive little benefit from library re- 
search. There’s nothing very scholarly 
about deodorants, for instance. Yet we 
pulled a basic copy claim for a new 
Mum deodorant out of a batch of scien- 
tific literature rounded up by the li- 
brary. Eleven articles on an ingredient 
called Hexachloraphene produced one 
copy claim— and it was an important 
claim. Never underestimate the value 
of a library! 

(Continued on following page) 





Mr. Egan is vice-president and 
copy director of Doherty, Clifford 
and Shenfield, Inc. 














Six Points for Service 

What can any agency library do to 
make itself more valuable to copy and 
art—as valuable as those libraries in 
the cases I singled out? I submit, as a 
starter, a very elementary six-point 
check list of library services to creative 
departments. With due apologies to 
agency librarians who are already de- 
livering these services, I suggest that 
we ask these questions: 

1. Does the library have a good collec- 
tion of standard reference books? This 
is an obvious but important service. I 
leave it to professional library experts 
to define a good collection. I mean some- 
thing more than a desk dictionary and 
an encyclopedia that comes free with a 
newspaper subscription. If you have 
specialized accounts, you may need spe- 
cialized reference works for creative 
people —a good nutrition and cooking 
shelf on food accounts, for example. 
2. Does the library have good general 
information files? This is an up-to-date 
file of clippings from magazines, news- 
papers, trade papers, scientific journals 
—on any subject of interest to creative 
people in the agency. For example, if 
you have a toothpaste account and a 
copywriter wants to know everything 
published on ammoniated dentifrice in 
the last three years, you’ve got it. 

In addition, a good general informa- 
tion file includes booklets and reports 
relating to agency accounts, from any 
available source. The most important 
thing is to watch for notice of their 
publication. Our library keeps a sharp 
eye on trade papers; on ad coupons; on 
Vertical File Service, an H. W. Wilson 
publication; on What’s New, published 
by the Advertising Division of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 

3. Does the library have complete com- 
petitive ad files, kept in scrap books? 
It’s important to the creative people to 
know what the competition is doing and 
has done, if only to keep their great 
ideas from being swipes. Our library 
saves the agency considerable money 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Care and Preservati 


by JACKSON TAYLOR 


T MAY WELL be that the pension 
plan, social security and early re- 
tirement are the most potent friends the 
business librarian has yet uncovered. 
For in the social heaven that the poli- 
ticians and planners are building for 
our future there will be no grey-beards 
in business, there will be no reservoirs 
of kindly elder statesmen who draw on 
their experience to advise the younger 
men, and we will all in fact, cut our 
teeth on “library records.” 

If that appears to be a facetious re- 
mark, let me set the record straight. 
Every issue of the trade press and every 
convention of advertising or business 
executives constantly points up the cry- 
ing need for and great scarcity of bal- 
anced executives whose training, judg- 
ment and knowledge of many fields of 
business qualifies them to see the over- 
all picture of a sound business operation. 

This problem is acute for any man 
who is concerned with account manage- 
ment. In the twenty-six years I have 
been in the agency business the number 
of things that an account executive is 
expected to understand and be able to 
give considered opinions about has mul- 
tiplied geometrically. I am sure I do 
not need to belabor this point. Suffice it 
to say there are many account men who 
would be delighted to return to the good 
old days when his job was done once a 
client had arbitrarily selected one or two 
or three reasonably good-looking ads 
which were presented for his approval. 

What has all this to do with libra- 
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Account Executives’ 


ries? Well, one of the real wastes in 
business today is the duplication of ef- 
fort that is involved through the loss of 
the accumulated experience already 
bought and paid for and existing — yet 
unavailable—under the roof of any 
good agency. No human being can pos- 
sibly retain an index in his own mind 
of the experiences and results of a life- 
time of contact work. Yet there is no 
one of us who has not experienced that 
rhythmic recurrence of some related 
group of problems in field after field 
with client after client. In time our ac- 
count men acquire a surety of touch, a 
feeling for these situations, and an 
agility in handling them. Yet how often 
they are thwarted by elusive details 
that escape them. And all too often that 
vital information has gone out the door. 

The agency plans board, the advis- 
ory committee, the group system of 
operation, have all been devised to col- 
lect these reservoirs of experience and 
utilize them. The step beyond this one 
which librarians must sell to manage- 
ment, and which makes all of these 
more efficient, is the proper use and 
evaluation of the library. The residual 
pool of the accumulated experience of 
generation after generation of account 
planners and account men and mer- 
chandising men must be codified and 
digested and put into workable, usable 
shape for the effective preservation and 
“conservation” of account executives. 

I have no intention of detailing the 
functions and scope of an agency libra- 
ry. I should like to say that, from an 
account manager’s standpoint, libraries 
are not alone the property of “new 
business” or “research”—nor is their 
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function confined to beautiful competi- 
tive scrapbooks. 

I do not know whether it is their 
function to collect art scrap that enables 
the studio to depict a seventeenth cen- 
tury costume with the greatest fidelity, 
but I will say, as an account executive, 
that internal “costs” against my accounts 
from effective and regular use of library 
records are a very cheap investment. I 
only regret that library files are not 
always more complete—and that I, 
myself, failed to jot down and file that 
experience of ten years back—the ex- 
perience that I was never going to for- 
get, but have forgotten. 

Yet an hour’s time perusing their 
files has led to an idea that might turn 
a sales curve. It’s amazing how you 
can be a hero in a conference by hav- 
ing taken ten minutes to look up the 
facts— when others came only to de- 
bate their guesses. And it is not beyond 
the realm of probability that $500 or 
$5,000 worth of research expenditure 
could often be avoided if one’s library 
answers a specific question that was 
answerable before the argument became 
too heated. 

All in all, you may correctly judge 
that I have been associated with sound 
librarians and I have found that they 
are people worth cultivating for my 
own self-preservation. I would urge 
every account manager to get on the 
right side of his own librarian and con- 
tribute to making that library grow. It 
will help to keep you younger. 





Mr. Taylor is vice-president of 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 
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FREDERICK A. LONG 


The Relation of the Agency Library to 


Radio and Television’ 


Mr. Long is director of radio and tele- 
vision for Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. 


WISH — for today only I assure you 

—I were a living case history of a 
radio-TV director before and after the 
agency library entered my life. But, for- 
tunately, I have never had the dubious 
pleasure of having to work, like so many 
agency people, without the tailor-made 
service of the library. The best I can do 
is to tell you how I, and many others 
like me, have been working this silver 
spoon to feed us Mondays through Fri- 
days—and sometimes Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. 


I venture that none of us is either 
oblivious to the volume of information 
pouring from myriad sources or im- 
mune to the constant haunting of elu- 
sive facts. Like other agency depart- 
ments, radio-television staffs have too 
little time and lots of problems. We 
count on our libraries to sift and send 
our way the salient, timely and perti- 
nent printed word and to come to the 
rescue with answers to sudden and 
nagging questions. Since agencies vary 
in the organization of departments and 
alignment of functions, I think you may 
be interested in a work-a-day composite 
picture of the relationship of agency 
libraries to radio-TV people. 

Keeping informed is just as vital to 
the radio-TV man as to the research 
man or account executive, and this is 
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most true of the complicated, ever- 
changing, new television medium that 
races forward daily at jet-powered speed. 
We have found that the agency library’s 
routing system is a neat process that 
keeps us informed according to our par- 
ticular need, appetite or capacity. From 
the library we get regularly our trade 
magazines, a stream of specific types of 
articles and a daily clipsheet featuring 
the most important news items. Agency 
libraries have bulletins that list for us 
the important radio and TV studies as 
they are received; a really important 
research study lands on our desk un- 
called for. Those of us interested in pub- 
lic and press reaction to our shows call 
on the library for this additional special- 
ized service. In this sifting of the printed 
word we are kept informed. 


But even M.I.T. hasn’t invented a 
machine of permanent memory for an 
infinite amount of information. “Two 
years ago,” we may tell the librarian, 
“Joe Jones wrote a small, blue-covered 
book which discussed the impact of 
television. Please send us a copy right 
after lunch.” When the smoke clears 
(there’s no dust in agency libraries, only 
smoke )—when the smoke clears we 
discover that there is no Joe Jones, no 
blue-covered book by him. But Sam 
Smith covered the subject in a trade 
article in 1947. The main illustration 
looks very much like the one we thought 
we saw on Joe Jones’ blue-covered book 
and, sure enough, that’s it. But lapse of 
memory is a universal trait. More char- 
acteristically, we depend on agency li- 
braries to service us, information-wise, 
in our day-to-day operations: in pro- 
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gram building, documenting scripts and 
commercials, and, forever, with pages 
and pages of statistics. 

In program building we obtain from 
the library information on our radio-TV 
audience—its economic, educational and 
age make-up; we get information and 
ideas on program appeals, ideas on how 
to increase audience participation, how 
to promote our shows locally; we get 
background information which helps to 
set the tone of a program or commer- 
cials, facts and foibles of celebrities, 
merchandising dates and anniversaries. 
We can determine whether we can 
build a program featuring outstanding 
graduates of certain colleges, or a pro- 
gram consisting of a series of tributes 
to the various phases of the medical 
profession. In drama, we are interested 
in the production and casting histories 
of the stories selected, and in the authors 
themselves. In musical programs, ques- 
tions always arise on copyright owner- 
ship, authorship, popularity of tunes 
now or twenty years ago. The list is 
endless. 


The rapid development of television 
has embarked all of us in the agency 
business on trips into new fields with 
which we have never before been con- 
fronted. Information sources in widely 
separated areas suddenly assume great 
importance. More and more the library 
becomes valuable to us. Sometimes the 
search for information becomes a little 
frantic; sometimes amusing. I know of 
one agency librarian who found a bird 
that could be trained to say a certain 
slogan on a TV program, and another 
who made possible a contest by produc- 
ing an authoritative count of the hairs 
in the master of ceremony’s mustache. 

Seriously, the agency library helps 
us in radio and television to be effective 
advertising- and sales-wise just as it 
does in other media. They have for us 
case histories of successful campaigns, 
types of premiums offered and pre- 
ferred, legal precedents affecting con- 
tests or just information on successful 
contests — how they were conducted, 
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what prizes were awarded and how. 
Into the commercials we incorporate 
their historical or technical facts about 
our sponsor’s products, analogies, quo- 
tations, anecdotes. From library infor- 
mation we document our product ap- 
peals: economy, efficiency, timeliness. 
We can, and do, check our tie-ins with 
the library’s files of merchandising days, 
weeks or local events. 


Parallel to this we are constantly 
checking the progress of our own media, 
either for ourselves, management, our 
clients or members of other depart- 
ments We look for and get information 
on advertising expenditures, program 
costs, audience studies, TV and radio 
set production figures, lists of advertis- 
ers, their billings, classifications and 
number of stations by networks last 
year and five or fifteen years ago. The 
influence of TV on other media and the 
other activities of the TV audience as 
reported from a variety of sources are 
also necessary facts. No agency man 
without a library can have in the space 
of minutes the numerous studies con- 
ducted on these aspects alone; or to 
illustrate a point, a complete file of clip- 
pings showing the impact of the tele- 
vised Kefauver hearings. 


From this very brief and somewhat 
staccato summary, I hope you can see 
how varied and how close is the rela- 
tionship between the agency library and 
radio-TV personnel. We just don’t have 
the time in television and radio to 
puzzle, guess and search. But we must 
be well informed, fast, accurate and 
effective. The question in my mind is 
not so much how the agency library is 
useful to us but, rather, how impossible 
it would be to operate without it. 

And now let me make a small con- 
fession and pay a tribute. At GNG our 
library is such a close and integrated 
part of our daily lives that when I was 
asked to make this little talk I was 
hard put to clearly define the many 
services we automatically receive and 
accept as routine. Do you know where I 
got the orderly facts? You're right. 
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LYNDON O. BROWN 


in the Agency Library’ 


Mr. Brown is vice-president and di- 
rector of research, media and merchan- 
dising, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


WANT TO EMPATHIZE a rather im- 

portant aspect of the library in its 
relationship to research, media and mer- 
chandising. These are, after all, a part 
of the total agency operation. The li- 
brary is also a vital part of the agency 
operation and must grow and occupy a 
still more vital part. Certainly it must 
do so in the areas of research, media 
and merchandising, for this simple rea- 
son: our society generally, and the 
work in which advertising engages spe- 
cifically, is caught in a “rising tide of the 
quest for knowledge.” 

I don’t think many of us realize what 
a profound movement is going on in this 
respect. This quest for knowledge is 
affecting every little part of the warp 
and woof of our civilization. It has a 
very specific meaning so far as the ad- 
vertising agency is concerned, and par- 
ticularly the three departments I am 
mainly concerned with. It can put an 
advertising agency in a very bad spot, 
and I’m sure that this rising tide is 
going to cause—literally cause—adver- 
tising agencies to go out of business. I 
think it has already played an impor- 
tant part. Why? Because the agency 
which does not have the facilities and 
the equipment to provide the know-how 
demanded today by the top clients can- 
not service these clients properly. 


The agency is caught in quite a vise. 
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All of this costs money, and the increas- 
ing cost of advertising agency operation 
requires that we be mighty careful 
about additional expenditures here and 
additional expenditures there. It seems 
to me that caught between these needs 
—for a tremendous amount of knowl- 
edge on the one hand in order to exist 
competitively as an agency and the 
problem of how to operate a business 
enterprise profitably on the other hand— 
we are going to have to do a very 
great deal about these pressures. 

One of the things that we certainly 
can do is to call on our library as a 
major rescuer, because the library — 
for media, for research, for merchandis- 
ing—serves the peculiar function of 
providing us with knowledge. 

When the library, for example, can 
bring material to other members of the 
research department faster than they 
themselves can obtain it, at lower cost 
than we can get it from original sources 
and, for certain types of data, in better 
form than researchers themselves would 
put it together, then it is making a 
really vital contribution. 

Certainly time and time again the 
library is in the position to save us 
thousands of dollars by making it un- 


necessary to do certain types of costly. 


original research. When the library can 
bring to the people in the media depart- 
ment knowledge about audiences, knowl- 
edge about readership, general informa- 
tion about special types of media, etc., 
when it can bring that knowledge faster, 
at a lower cost, and again in better form 
—then it is performing a most vital 
function. When the library can bring the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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HAL Davis 


and the Agency Library 


Mr. Davis is vice-president in charge 
of the Promotion, Publicity and Home 
Service Department, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc. 


CAN SYMPATHIZE with the problems 
te agency librarians. Representing a 
type of agency effort which, until re- 
cently, has been stowed away in the 
lower left-hand drawer of deep desks, I 
know there’s a limit to being a brave, 
uncomplaining, hard-working stepchild 
of fortune. 

Fortunately, agency management re- 
alizes there’s money in the ugly duck- 
lings. There has to be. Agencies can’t 
afford free rides anymore. Either a de- 
partment pays off or the agency does 
without it. That is an economic fact 
of life, which leads up to a very deep 
feeling of respect which I have for the 
K&E library and its efforts on behalf 
of my eating regularly —not to men- 
tion the eating habits of the rest of the 
department. 

For one of the advantages given to 
agency publicity operation is the strong 
support of an efficient agency library. 
Having worked in a two by four office 
of my own before the war, I doubly 
appreciate the way our library not only 
comes up with the material we need, 
but also sparks out publicity thinking 
by letting us know about material which 
they’ve dug up for other parts of the 
agency. 

Because of our library, we found out 
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that one client had to have a book writ- 
ten about his plant and business — no- 
body bothered in the past. Because of 
our library, we found that an entire in- 
dustry had been overlooked by writers, 
and began taking measures to remedy 
that situation. 

I imagine every agency librarian can 
cite instances of strange requests which 
have been made of their libraries; re- 
quests which involve imagination and 
diligence to satisfy. These qualities, I 
am happy to report, are present in our 
K&E library personnel and, I imagine, 
in many or all of the agency library 
people. 

Having these resources available for 
our use is money in the bank for the 
department and the agency. Here again, 
let me get very realistic. I imagine you 
have to love the library business as I 
love publicity and promotion in order 
to take its many headaches and heart- 
aches. Loving your work is wonderful. 
But agency managements are not in- 
terested in love on a sustaining level; it 
must be commercial. Fortunately, this 
involves no sacrifice on our part. Know- 
ing that your operation has to be self- 
supporting to survive as an agency ser- 
vice is a good thing for the seat of the 
pants. It keeps the shine away. 


When a library does its part toward 
making more departments self-support- 
ing and financially self-liquidating, man- 
agement has a kindlier attitude toward 
all departments. So, from my publicity 
viewpoint, thanks for making my job 
easier. 

One important thing for you to do is 
to cultivate your own agency publicity 
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department. Make your publicity direc- 
tors place you on their list as a New 
Year’s resolution. You'll be surprised at 
how much your publicity department 
might come up with in trade and gen- 
eral publications, provided you give 
them the material they need. 


Publicity departments are only too 
happy to feed interesting stories to trade 
papers. What kind of stories? Every 
kind. Perhaps you have unearthed un- 
usually colorful material for a specific 
advertising campaign. The copy depart- 
ment uses some—and the rest gets 
filed. Send it in to publicity. If the pub- 
licity department is working on the ac- 
count it can use all the color it can get 
—and will bless you for doing the 
spadework. Maybe, as happened on our 
Ford Theater series, you research story 
plots in order to find out interesting 
history and background for the director 
of the television or radio series. We 
wrote excellent releases out of the basic 
material unearthed by Helen Green and 
her staff for the radio-TV department. 


Let the publicity department know 
what you’re doing on various accounts. 
Your work might lead to a layout in 
Life or Look or another big mag- 
azine. When that happens, the publicity 
director who won’t send a note upstairs 
for you telling management about your 
help shouldn’t be working at your 
agency. When the publicity department 
is sold on your services, you'll find the 
rest of the agency somehow knows more 
about the work that you are doing. I 
find our K&E Newsletter runs quite a 
few items on the work of the library. 
That’s because we’re sold on the work 
it does for the publicity department — 
and the rest of the agency. 


Publicity people are like everybody 
else — busy and dizzy. They have many 
clients and many editors clamoring for 
attention. They won’t give you a minute 
unless and until you corral them in their 
offices and give them a few good stories. 
After that, you’ll have no trouble. You'll 


(Continued on page 36) 
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: Ree APPLICATION of public relations 
is general and pertinent, no matter 
whether you are an advertising agency 
librarian, a public utility librarian, a 
chemical librarian or any other kind of 
librarian. Public relations is the back- 
bone of your job. You cannot go far 
without it—and the sooner the new 
librarian learns its importance the bet- 
ter for him and for his company. Libra- 
ries have been known to fail because of 
the lack of a good public relations pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, many librarians 
starting a new library believe the first 
thing to do is to catalog their collection, 
plan an adequate filing system, and 
then await their clientele in up-to-date 
and uncluttered surroundings. Your 
cataloging and filing can do the waiting 
until you have~ acquired a complete 
picture of your organization, the func- 
tions of its various offices, the names of 
those in charge and the subjects in 
which they are particularly interested. 
You will gain for yourself and for your 
library a far better first-impression if 
you begin to call Mr. Smith by his cor- 
rect name shortly after your arrival and 
bring to his attention a certain item or 
article in a newspaper or magazine 
which pertains directly to his work, than 
if you spent the first few weeks bar- 
racked behind stacks of books, pam- 
phlets and magazines in a wild rush to 
sort, catalog and file them. Doing a few 
each day and spending the remainder 
of the time serving your clientele will 





1 Adapted from a paper presented before 
the Insurance Division at the 42nd Annual 
Convention of SLA, St. Paul Minnesota, June 
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work wonders in the long run. 

One mistake which I believe many 
librarians make is that they do not 
play-up enough to the balcony—by that 
I mean they are often known to the 
“rank and file” of the organization and 
the assistance rendered to them is, I 
know, more than appreciated — but, to 
put it realistically, it is not the rank and 
file who are going to raise your salaries 
or place you in the company on an ex- 
ecutive footing. This fact came to me 
very forcibly at an SLA convention 
which I attended shortly after I be- 
came librarian at Public Service, espe- 
cially since our library had been or- 
ganized essentially as an employe li- 
brary. A speaker at one of the general 
sessions spoke most emphatically on the 
importance of selling the library to 
management and suggested several 
ways of doing so. I came back filled 
with ideas, some of which I decided 
immediately to put into action. 


Library Bulletins 


My first venture was a news bulletin 
entitled Have You Heard and it con- 
tained news items gleaned from news- 
papers, financial services, magazines and 
other sources which dealt with business 
conditions and the public utility indus- 
try. It was typed and distributed to 
approximately fifteen or twenty top 
men beginning with the president. With 
the first issue a letter was sent explain- 
ing the purpose of the bulletin and 
asking for comments. Much to my de- 
light it was a huge success and before 
long I had many requests for it. Today 
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the original fifteen or twenty has risen 
to close to a hundred and fifty. From 
that first bulletin have sprung others of 
equal value. One is our Across the Li- 
brarian’s Desk which lists recent re- 
ports, prospecti, engineering bulletins 
and other pamphlet material. Another 
is a weekly Labor Bulletin sent only 
to those who deal directly with our 
labor problems and containing items 
culled from labor publications and ser- 
vices. Still another is a monthly list of 
associations with their convention dates 
and places of meeting. This latter bul- 
letin was one which we had previously 
compiled and distributed but let die 
during the war. About two months ago 
some of our engineers requested its re- 
vival, so we are now starting a new 
series. In case we should overlook any 
associations which should be included, 
we have asked all who receive the bul- 
letin to notify us of those which in their 
opinion should be listed. As a result we 
have several “convention scouts” ap- 
pointed in departments who keep us 
posted. I am now planning a national 
defense bulletin similar to the one we 
issued during World War II. In addi- 
tion to these we prepare two or three 
times a year a general bulletin listing 
new books and magazine articles with 
a brief abstract of each. This is for 
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general distribution. In 1947 we pub- 
lished a catalog of all our material and 
since then have issued two supplements. 


We also maintain a personal file by 
subject. These are noted on Wheeldex 
cards with the names of those individ- 
uals who desire to be notified when new 
books, magazine articles or other publi- 
cations are received on topics in which 
they are particularly interested. This 
file was built up by sending a letter to 
all our executives, engineers, commer- 
cial men and other management em- 
ployes requesting that they supply this 
information and explaining to them why 
we wanted it. It has proven an excellent 
means of selling the library. Knowing 
that often a person’s interest changes, 
when we notify a man that we have a 
new book on relays, television, micro- 
waves, natural gas, steam power plants, 
or any other subject we also ask him to 
let us know whether or not he wishes to 
continue to be kept informed on that 
subject or if he has other interests. In 
this way we keep our records up to 
date. In the case of magazine articles 
we simply notify him that such and 
such an article is appearing in Power 
for June and does he wish to see it. 
Since we subscribe to several copies of 
many of our most called for periodicals 
we are able to set aside a copy for per- 
sonal requests so that it will not be on 
the routed lists should he request it in 
a hurry. Of course, there is some ma- 
terial which we send out to certain in- 
dividuals without first notifying them 
that we have it. This information is 
either a standing order or of such im- 
portance that as soon as it appears we 
know that the president, vice-president 
or chief engineer should have it at once. 


I am a firm believer in keeping the 
library continually to the fore — but in 
such a way that you will not make it or 
yourself a nuisance. Personally, I have 
never been a believer in the librarian 
visiting from one department to another 
unless it is to his advantage to do so. 
He can accomplish much more by 
staying in his own department and 
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drawing in his net from there. There is 
always the telephone when he needs to 
consult the powers that be. I have known 
of librarians who have literally gotten 
into the hair of members of their organi- 
zations by forcing their opinions upon 
them. Subtlety is a much more effective 
weapon. You will find that management 
will quickly acquire the habit of calling 
you and asking your opinion after they 
have found by experience that you can 
produce the answer or know where to 
obtain it. 
Advertising Media 


We should always bear in mind that 
our libraries are by no means static, 
but are living, growing adjuncts to our 
organization. Librarians must constant- 
ly be aware of this. It might be well to 
follow the radio broadcasting idea of a 
selling campaign. How can this be 
done? The ways are many and it is sur- 
prising how new sales plans will pop 
into your head as soon as you begin to 
think how best you can improve your 
service. Bulletins, posters, booklets, 
bibliographies, abstracts, literature and 
patent searches, routing of magazines, 
telephone calls, personal notices, writ- 
ing for house organs, talking before 
employe groups, reading lists, desk 
cards, book marks, translations, are all 
means of bringing ourselves and our li- 
braries before management. I have not 
mentioned the answering of questions, 
as that is the predominant function of 
the library. Two slogans which will con- 
stantly bear repetition are “Ask the 
library first” and “The library is as 
near as your telephone.” Type them at 
the end of inter-company letters and 
bulletins or use them to begin or end.a 
library column in your house organ. 
Cards calling attention to these axioms 
inserted under the glass cover of an of- 
ficial’s desk will also be a constant re- 
minder of the library. 


Talking before employe groups is one 
of the best ways to tell your story. 
Here you have the personal approach 
and the opportunity for your audience 
to ask you questions. In Public Service 
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we have an orientation class for both 
new and old employes and during the 
course the instructor brings the stu- 
dents to the library so that they can 
learn first-hand about its work and how 
it can be of assistance to them. After a 
talk the members have an opportunity 
to browse around the room. In addition 
to these orientation classes we have 
the young men who come to the com- 
pany from college for a two-year train- 
ing period before being permanently 
placed. These “cadets,” as they are 
called, are brought to the library before 
they start their training so that they 
may have a general idea of what the 
library contains. During their assign- 
ments throughout the various divisions 
in our organization they keep in touch 
with us and we with them. We send 
them notices of new material in their 
particular field and they frequently 
spend their free time in the library 
preparing their reports. Many of these 
“cadets” later become executives in the 
company and seldom do they forget the 
help we rendered them as _ beginners. 
There is nothing like starting in on the 
ground floor. 


Bulletin boards and displays are 
other media for publicizing the library 
and its acquisitions. Bulletin boards 
have a reputation for never being read. 
This is true if the material is allowed 
to grow yellow with age. However, there 
are ways of avoiding that reputation. 
Book jackets are frequently used to 
keep the board colorful. A medical li- 
brary makes a feature of displaying 
portraits and historical material about 
medical personages on a board just out- 
side the library. Another library keeps a 
large bulletin board in the corridor on 
which are posted announcements of 
meetings, news of recent books, ab- 
stracts of current articles and other 
items of interest to members of the firm. 


Library Annual Reports 
Annual reports are an excellent means 
of telling the library story. Business 
men prefer facts and figures to idealism 
and optimism in business matters and 
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the annual report furnishes facts in a 
concise form. We always begin ours 
with the yearly circulation figures and, 
if we have gone over the top as we 
most certainly did last year, I may 
start off with something like this: “1950 
was a banner year for the library — 
the total circulation, including books, 
pamphlets and periodicals was 103,963, 
an increase of 5,536 over 1949.” I then 
give a résumé of the library’s activities, 
list a few of the outstanding and un- 
usual questions, and conclude with a 
little item on what the staff has done in 
the way of attending library meetings, 
committee appointments and other li- 
brary, company or civic functions. 

Our 1949 library report was the in- 
spiration for an advertisement which 
appeared in a number of weekly news- 
papers in New Jersey. It was our ad- 
vertising manager’s idea entirely and 
we were all rather startled as well as 
pleased at the number of requests which 
poured into us from outside sources. 

These are just a few of the many 
ways in which you can sell your library 
to management. It is surprising how you 
can pick ideas for a story or for a slogan 
to be used for advertising your services. 
For example I came across this state- 
ment in one of our bus advertisements: 
“It takes performance to build reputa- 
tion.” It just so happens that the Public 
Service library is forty years old this 
year, so I used that saying as the title 
for my foreword in our January Digest 
of New Books and Magazines and 
traced the growth of the library over 
that period. 

In this paper I have not mentioned 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Library at 


ELIZABETH CARLSON 


Advertising Age’ 


Miss Carlson is librarian, Editorial 
Department, Advertising Publications, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


OR THOSE WHO are not familiar 

with our publication, Advertising 
Age is the weekly newspaper of adver- 
tising and marketing. I preside alone 
and unaided over the library. The prob- 
lems of personnel administration, ap- 
propriations and the other difficulties 
that arise to plague the supervisor of 
the larger special library are not among 
my worries. As librarian, my only per- 
sonnel problem is the management of 
my own time, and the only budget 
worry is my own salary. 


In the operation of the one-man li- 
brary, as is true in any library, first 
things come first. Much is left un- 
done, and in our case, the vertical file 
takes the hindmost. My first duty, nat- 
urally, is to our own personnel, and par- 
ticularly to our editorial staff of which 
I am a member. The library is located 
in the editorial department and easily 
accessible to the staff members. Since 
my time is so limited, our editor is quite 
insistent that everyone check as much 
of his own material as possible. As a 
result, we have recently held a series of 
seminars on the use of reference mate- 
rials in the library, and from now on 
each new member of the staff will be 
briefed on the use of the various tools. 


For this purpose, I have compiled a 
manual of sources of information. On 
the first page I have listed and briefly 
described the tools with which every- 





1 Paper presented at a panel discussion of 
the Advertising Division, 42nd Annual Con- 
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one on the staff should be familiar, such 
as Standard Rate and Data, Standard 
Advertising Register, Editor and Pub- 
lisher Yearbook, Broadcasting Year- 
book, our own Market Data Book, Indus- 
trial Arts Index, Publishers Information 
Service, World Almanac, etc. The re- 
maining pages of the manual are brok- 
en down by subjects to answer ques- 
tions like, “Where can I check the name 
of an advertising agency, the name or 
executives of a company, a list of trade 
associations in a particular field, or the 
location or correct spelling of a town or 
city?” Under each subject classification 
are listed the sources, beginning with 
the most obvious ones down to those of- 
fering bare possibilities. Now that the 
manual is in fairly constant use, I don’t 
know why I didn’t provide this time 
saving device long ago. The manual is 
particularly helpful to those poor un- 
fortunate souls who answer my tele- 
phone when I am away from my desk. 
Though the manual is by no means as 
complete as we would like, it has al- 
ready proved its usefulness. 

In addition to securing materials and 
information from outside sources for 
the staff, checking facts, routing mag- 
azines and the hundred and one other 
services that the library is called upon 
to perform, I maintain a clipping file of 
articles that appear in Advertising Age 
from week to week. This is my most 
time consuming job. I shall have more 
to say about the clipping file later. 

In addition to the services I provide 
the editorial staff, I am also the so- 
called “Reader’s Service Department.” 


Here is where I really feel that I fall ' 


down in providing adequate assistance. 
After five years of worrying and fret- 
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ting over this phase of my job, I have 
adopted a philosophy of doing as much 
as I can as well as I can in a limited 
time. However, it takes considerable 
tact, more than I can usually muster, 
to refuse to do a $50 research job for a 
subscriber. The requests for informa- 
tion and advice pour in by letter and 
telephone on the average of about five 
letters and ten calls a day. These 
requests range from the address of an 
advertising agency or a publication to 
inquiries for the advertising expendi- 
tures of all food manufacturers, or the 
like. Some are quite amusing. For ex- 
ample, a few years ago a poor harrassed 
weekly newspaper publisher asked us 
to submit ideas for a parade float, and 
another gentleman recently wrote for 
ideas on preparing a birth announce- 
ment. Most of the inquiries are specific 
requests for bibliographies of articles 
on a particular subject, or for a par- 
ticular article that the correspondent re- 
calls seeing in Advertising Age. As a 
rule these are certainly reasonable and 
simple requests to handle, and a list of 
articles, or tear sheets of specific stories 
are usually sent if available. Since we 
are in a rather unique position in the 
advertising field in Chicago, I try to be 
as helpful as possible when local people 
call for information. 


Advertising Age is the only advertis- 
ing publication with its main office in 
Chicago or, as far as I know, in the 
Middle West. In addition, we are one of 
the few objective sources in the city for 
information on advertising and market- 
ing. As a result, the small agencies, of 
which there are many, and the adver- 
tising departments of local companies 
make frequent use of our facilities. In- 
cidentally, we also get many calls from 
the larger agencies who have fine libra- 
ries at their command, and the callers 
usually seem a bit surprised when I 
suggest that they can very likely find 
the information they are seeking in 
their own library. Our library is open to 
the public and no questions are asked 
as to subscriber status. However, I rare- 
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ly loan material to persons other than 
librarians, with the exception of a few 
research people. I have found through 
sad experience that these are the only 
users who return material without prod- 
ding. Little of our material is of a con- 
fidential nature, except of course, un- 
published stories or sources of informa- 
tion in many of our articles. For these 
reasons, our library is the answer to the 
problems and prayers of many adver- 
tising people who cannot afford a libra- 
ry or the services of a librarian. 
Clipping File 

Again it is the clipping file of Adver- 
tising Age stories that comes to the fore. 
Our file is only two years old, but grow- 
ing at a rapid rate. Up to the time that 
we started this file, Advertising Age was 
indexed on gummed sheets of paper, 
which were later cut and the various 
items pasted on cards. This method was 
inadequate and tedious at best. It in- 
volved not only a careful analysis of 
each and every story, but much time 
was wasted in taking out the bound 
volumes to check a story or several 
articles on a subject. Even though I 
thought that I was being very thorough 
in indexing the paper, there were times 
(and it happened too often for com- 
fort) when we almost knocked our- 
selves out checking some elusive item 
of information. Two years ago, I was 
pretty much fed up with the inade- 
quacy of the old system and decided to 
experiment with clippings for a month, 
during which time I asked for and got 
the approval of our staff members. So 
the project was launched. 


Since our old card files were well 
filled, and too small to be useful for the 
filing of clipping envelopes, I started 
out on a hunt for new equipment. Our 
space is rather limited, as is my strength, 
so we finally decided on a card catalog 
type of cabinet with 4 x 6 inch drawers. 
The cabinet is five drawers wide, but 
can be built up from floor to ceiling by 
the addition of ten drawer units. This 
may be a wild guess, but I estimate that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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DoROTHY WARE 


Methods and Materials for the 


Special Library’ 


Miss Ware is librarian, Business and 
Municipal Branch, Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


F A POLL were taken among the mem- 

bers of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion as to the most interesting part of 
their work, the majority would un- 
doubtedly vote for reference work. Most 
librarians find their greatest satisfaction 
in answering questions and producing 
facts and figures. However, we librari- 
ans soon learn that in order to give 
prompt and efficient reference service 
we must first acquire the right material 
and then classify and arrange it sys- 
tematically. We all long to be that ideal 
librarian who has her files in “apple-pie 
order,” can find a particular pamphlet 
in a matter of minutes and has at her 
finger-tips all the required sources of 
information. The best most of us can 
do is to keep our average high. 

The Business Branch of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, like all libraries, 
has had its problems with pamphlets, 
clippings and other special materials. 
While the Business Branch is, of course, 
not exclusively an advertising library, 
our patrons include the advertising men 
and women of Minneapolis. None of the 
local agencies have libraries with train- 
ed librarians in charge. They have col- 
lections of books and pamphlets, and 
subscribe to numerous periodicals, but 
depends on us for much of their mate- 
rial, for aid in research problems, and 
for locating periodical references. Dur- 
ing the past few months we have pro- 
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vided advertising agencies with statis- 
tics on the number of dogs in the United 
States, (we couldn’t find the number of 
rabbits!) the number of automobiles 
in the country by age, the amount 
spent annually on repairs by the aver- 
age car owner, the number of male in- 
dians in the Northwest and the con- 
sumption of soybeans as food. We have 
loaned current material on the St. 
Lawrence River Waterway, on med- 
ical service in industrial plants, on 
wholesale drug trade areas, on the or- 
ganization of the personnel departments 
of large food companies and on public 
relations manuals. 


The Business Branch has services, 
pamphlets, clippings, periodicals and 
maps. The purchasing of books, peri- 
odicals and services for the entire Min- 
neapolis library system is done by the 
order department at the Central Li- 
brary, but the selection is made by the 
branch librarians and department heads. 
Book selection aids that we have found 
useful include Publishers’ Weekly, Re- 
tail Bookseller, SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Li- 
brary Journal, reviews in business mag- 
azines, publishers announcements and 
lists from other libraries. The govern- 
ment check lists are invaluable for 
keeping up with the publications of the 
various government departments, bu- 
reaus and agencies. We check Public 
Affairs Information Service, What’s 
New in Advertising and Marketing, and 
trade and professional magazines for 
pamphlet material. Advertising Age, 
Printers’ Ink, Sales Management, In- 
dustrial Marketing, Tide and Advertis- 
ing Agency all note current books and 
pamphlets in the advertising field. 
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What's New deserves special mention 
in that it performs a unique function in 
bringing together material not listed 
elsewhere. The generosity of trade as- 
sociations, universities, government 
agencies and corporations toward libra- 
ries in the matter of free publications 
makes it possible to build up splendid 
pamphlet files at a very small cost. The 
Business Branch has a form postal to 
be used in requesting this type of ma- 
terial and the return from these postals 
is very high. We are also alloted eight 
dollars each month to be spent for post- 
age and for buying pamphlets costing 
less than one dollar. This means that 
inexpensive publications can be ordered 
directly rather than being handled by 
the order department. 
Continuations 

At the Business Branch we maintain 
a follow-up system for continuations 
such as corporation reports, annual re- 
ports and statistical volumes of federal, 
state and municipal governments, year 
books and directories that are free or 
inexpensive. When a continuation is 
first cataloged at the branch, a dupli- 
cate of the main card is made with an 
entry as to the month received. This 
card is put in a special continuation 
file. Each month an assistant goes 
through the cards for continuations re- 
ceived during that month in the preced- 
ing year and sends for later copies. 
When the new edition arrives, the date 
of the publication and the date received 
are entered and the card added to the 
alphabetical file of all continuations re- 
ceived so far that year. At the end of 
the year the cards are sorted according 
to the month received. In this way we 
are able to keep our files up to date. 

Lists of government officials should 
be revised if you have requests in that 
field. We check Facts on File each 
week, clip local newspapers and watch 
for announcements in other publica- 
tions. Changes are noted in the Con- 
&ressional Directory, the State Blue 
Book and the Municipal Manual. We 
also maintain a card file of local asso- 
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ciations with their officers. If the infor- 
mation does not appear in the news- 
papers we send double postals to the 
organization secretaries requesting the 
names of their newly elected officers. 
The names are put on different colored 
cards for each quarter so that we can 
easily check the dates of annual meet- 
ings and send promptly for the current 
officers. If your agency is interested in 
an up to date file of advertising and re- 
lated associations this system might 
prove useful. 

All regular books are cataloged and 
classified in the catalog department at 
the Main Library. Duplicate cards are 
filed in the central catalog. If the Busi- 
ness Branch has the only copy, blue 
cards are used and a note made that 
the only copy of the book is shelved at 
the branch. When the branch set of 
catalog cards is received, we frequently 
make more subject analytics. As part 
of a public library system, our cards 
for books must conform to those at the 
Main Library. Pamphlet material is 
cataloged at the branch, so we can use 
shorter forms. 

Directories 

The directories are consulted by more 
people than any other part of the 
branch collection. We have city direc- 
tories, telephone books and trade and 
professional directories. The card index 
for the city and telephone directories 
is separate from our main catalog. The 
entries are under the names of the cities 
and information on the cards includes 
the dates of publication, the dates re- 
ceived and the prices. Each city direc- 
tory and telephone book is thoroughly 
analyzed and cross reference cards 
made for all neighboring towns and 
suburbs for which listings are included. 
City directories and telephone books are 
both filed alphabetically by the names 
of the cities. A list is kept by state for 
the person wanting to know what di- 
rectories we have in a particular area. 

The trade and professional direc- 
tories are arranged on the shelves by 
subject, about 150 subjects in all. This 
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means that all the directories in one 
field, such as insurance, stand together 
regardless of classification number. We 
have found this system helpful to both 
patrons and staff members. Industrial 
directories of states, cities or regions 
are put under the subject “Industries” 
with a subhead for the geographical di- 
vision. The trade and professional di- 
rectories are fully cataloged and classi- 
fied and the cards are filed in the main 
catalog. The subject under which the 
directory is shelved appears on all the 
catalog cards below the classification 
number. In an advertising library you 
might be able to use subjects in place 
of classification numbers if the collec- 
tion were not too extensive. 

Annual numbers and statistical issues 
of magazines are cataloged at the Busi- 
ness Branch. We constantly refer to the 
special issues of such magazines as 
Electrical Merchandising, Railway Age, 
Automotive Industries and Engineering 
News Record. The Northwestern Miller 
Almanac, Editor and Publisher Market 
Guide, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power and Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting Year Book are invaluable refer- 
ence tools. We find it practical to put 
the directory issues of periodicals like 
the National Real Estate Journal, Chain 
Store Age, Gift and Art Buyer and In- 
land Printer in our directory collection. 
Most of these come with the regular 
magazine subscriptions, but in a few 
cases there is an extra charge for the 
supplementary issues. We keep the sta- 
tistical numbers for five or ten years as 
we frequently have calls for statistics 
covering a number of years. 

Pamphlets and Clippings 

When the Business Branch was estab- 
lished in 1916, all pamphlets were com- 
pletely cataloged and classified and put 
on the shelves with the bound volumes. 
Clippings were mounted on stiff cards 
with holes so that they could be strung 
together. They were classified and filed 
in boxes at the end of the books in each 
classification. The processes were time 
consuming and it was difficult to keep 
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shelves neat and in order. The system 
was changed during the thirties. The 
pamphlets and clippings are now ar- 
ranged by subject in a vertical file. We 
have not found any printed subject 
heading list adapted to our purposes. 
The periodical indexes, especially the 
Industrial Arts Index, are most help- 
ful. We keep a card file of all subject 
headings used in our vertical file and 
put many cross references in the card 
file so that we will avoid putting sim- 
ilar material in two places. We use spe- 
cific headings and try as far as possible 
to have the subject headings in our 
vertical file agree with those in our 
main card catalog. 

As branch librarian, I read the news- 
papers and mark items for clipping. 
Our clerk clips and dates them and an 
assistant then assigns the subject head- 
ings. The clippings are attached to 
brown manila folders with strips of 
U-File-M and the subjects put on the 
outside of the folders These folders are 
easy to file, the clippings do not tear 
and can be conveniently circulated. We 
clip items on local industries and com- 
panies and other information not read- 
ily available in books or pamphlets. 

We have found it worth while to cat- 
alog types of pamphlets. In this group 
are those issued by important organi- 
zations, those by outstanding authors, 
those containing useful statistics, those 
covering several subjects and those of 
permanent value on accounting, indus- 
trial relations or other fields of busi- 
ness. Pamphlets on a special country, 
state or city that are easily found under 
the subject and those of temporary 
value are not cataloged. When a -pam- 
phlet is cataloged this fact is noted on 
the publication itself so that the catalog 
cards will be removed when the pam- 
plet is discarded. The form for pamphlet 
catalog cards is simpler than that used 
for books. Vert. File is used in place of 
the classification number and each card 
has a note stating the subject under 
which the pamphlet is filed. Fewer sub- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SLA 
Chapter Highlights 


One glance at the 1951 chapter programs 
and activities should erase doubts (if any such 
exist) that SLA is not a vital association 
representing librarianship. 

Everywhere chapter participation with other 
professional groups and organizations shows 
graphically that we are being recognized and 
much sought after for our leadership, willing 
cooperation and “know-how” at “Putting 
Knowledge to Work.” 

In October the first World Metallurgical 
Congress, sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals, was held in Detroit along with the 
National Metals Exposition. The MICHIGAN 
Chapter of SLA played host to many Metals 
section librarians and metallurgists visiting 
from this country and foreign lands. Caroline 
Lutz had charge of the ASM-SLA booth, where 
a model metallurgical library was exhibited. 
The Metals section meeting was under the 
direction of Mrs. Virginia Seidel. Significant 
papers were presented by leading metallurgists. 


How many noticed the picture of Mrs. 
Catherine Mack, librarian, Corning Glass 
Works, in recent issues of Glass Industry and 
the Bulletin of the American Ceramic Society? 
Excellent publicity was also given on the 
two day conference, September 28-29, for glass 
librarians and WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter 
members. 


More than a hundred persons attended the 
Friday luncheon meeting sponsored by the 
Special Libraries Council of PHILADELPHIA and 
the PITTSBURGH Chapter of the Special Libra- 
ries Association at the Pennsylvania Library 
Association Conference held at Bedford 
Springs, October 25-27, 1951. The meeting 
was under the able chairmanship of Eleanor 
McCann, with Pittsburgh President Josephine 
R. Gilmore giving the word of welcome. The 
subject of this noteworthy meeting was “Bring- 
ing Special Services to Your Community.” 
Marion Hatch, U. S. Bureau of Mines, con- 
sidered government service with its numerous 
issuing bodies and valuable _ publications; 
Lucille Jackson, Chemistry and Physics Li- 
brary, Pennsylvania State College, spoke of 
state college and university services, empha- 
sizing the advisability of photostatic or photo- 
print copies rather than interlibrary loans; 
Edith Patterson, formerly librarian of the 
Free Public Library at Pottsville, gave a very 
enlightening and refreshing picture of the 
trials of the librarian who, without sufficient 
funds to purchase adequate material, had to 
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use physical brawn as well as brain to have 
satisfied customers; Eleanor Este Champian, 
director of the Philadelphia Bibliographic Cen- 
ter and Union Library Catalogue, reported on 
the manner in which the center handles re- 
quests. The summation was made by Elizabeth 
Ferguson, president-elect of SLA. 

Everywhere alert special librarians are en- 
gaging in programs of leadership and self 
development. NEW JERSEY and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO both had November meetings on funda- 
mentals of parliamentary law and procedure. 
(Wonder if interest in this type program was 
aroused at the St. Paul convention?) It is 
evident, however, from meetings of this na- 
ture, that librarians are no longer willing to 
stay in the background. 


NEWS FLASHES FROM THE LIBRARY OF ROSS 
Roy, INC., an original library service, was 
started last March by Mrs. Florence Arm- 
strong of the MICHIGAN Chapter. Six news- 
papers are covered daily for news and business 
items concerning the subject field of the 
various clients of this advertising firm. Early 
each morning, a two to three paged mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of these pertinent news ex- 
cerpts is sent to some fifty key persons in the 
organization. Such a project involves con- 
siderable evening work to meet a morning 
deadline. 

As usual, special librarians are inveterate 
visitors. From chapter bulletins we learn 
that the CONNECTICUT VALLEY Chapter has 
visited the United Ajircraft Corporation; 
MICHIGAN, the Plaskon Division, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
SAN FRANCISCO, the Wine Institute; and 
TEXAS, the A. and M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

ELEANOR V. WRIGHT, Member, 
Chapter Relations Committee. 
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SLA Convention 
Statler Hotel 
New York City 
May 25-29, 1952 
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Have you heard.... 


Convention Symposium 


A Symposium on the Research Report is 
planned for the annual meeting on May 30, 
1952, in New York City. Suggestions as to 
scope and content are invited, and should be 
submitted at an early date to Bernard M. 
Fry, librarian, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Washington S-T Group Plans Publication 


The Research Report; Its Processing and 
Control is the tentative title of a manual to be 
sponsored by the Science-Technology group 
of the District of Columbia Chapter for publi- 
cation by the Science-Technology Division of 
SLA. The need for such a book is acute, 
with more and more reports emanating from 
laboratories engaged in defense-related re- 
search under contract to the government. Li- 
brarians are urged to contribute suggestions 
for the scope and content of this work, and to 
nominate persons as authors or co-authors for 
the various chapters. Among the topics al- 
ready planned for inclusion are security as- 
pects, acquisitions, descriptive and subject cat- 
aloging, catalog preparation and maintenance, 
abstracting, publications derived from _ pro- 
cessing (cards, bulletins, etc.) arranging a 
collection of reports, reference and bibliogra- 
phy involving research reports. Please com- 
municate with the editor, Robert S. Bray, 
assistant chief, Navy Research Section, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Drexel Institute to Offer Scholarships 


The School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, will grant three full 
tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1952-1953. The School offers a one-year cur- 
riculum leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Library Science. These _ scholar- 
ships are awarded to graduates of approved 
colleges and universities who are American 
citizens, have achieved high academic standing 
and are in need of financial aid. 

Application should be made to the Dean of 
the School of Library Science, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, 32nd-and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, before April 1, 
1952. Inquiries about scholarship aid to foreign 
students may also be addressed to the Dean. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


Reprints of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Special Libraries Association, as amended 
at the 1951 annual convention, are available 
from headquarters. They also appeared in 
the November issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
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SLA Director Promoted 


M. Margaret Kehl, a director of SLA, has 
been promoted to the position of associate 
professor of library science at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology. Miss Kehl has been at 
Drexel since 1946, in the post of assistant 
professor. A member of SLA since 1927, she 
has been very active in association, chapter 
and division activities. 


Committee Reports 
At the fall meeting of the Executive Board 
and Advisory Council, held in New York from 
October 18-20, 1951, it was voted that all re- 
ports prepared by committees or other officials 
of the association be properly dated, and that 
the names of persons responsible for prepara- 
tion of the reports appear on these reports 
along with the chairman’s identification. Those 
responsible for reports are asked to observe 

this ruling in all future instances. 


International Classification for 
Metallurgical Literature 


In the December, 1951 issue of Metals Re- 
view, Mrs. Marjorie Hyslop, the editor of that 
publication and an SLA member, takes a 
“first small step in promoting an improved 
international classification for metallurgical lit- 
erature.” This editorial article, appearing in 
her column “The Reviewing Stand” is re- 
printed here with her kind permission for the 
benefit of all SLA members. In a subsequent 
issue of Metals Review, Mrs. Hyslop will dis- 
cuss the language problems involved and some 
of the excellent work done by SLA with its 
translation pool. Incidentally, Mrs. Hyslop 
will welcome comments and suggestions. Let- 
ters should be addressed to her at the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

“A relative newcomer to National Metal 
Congress programs is the Metals section of the 
Special Libraries Association. That it finds it- 
self right at home in Metal Congress surround- 
ings was amply evident at the Detroit Metal 
Show and Congress in October. A _ well-ap- 
pointed booth at the Exposition, stocked with 
a representative assortment of metallurgical 
books and periodicals, both American and for- 
eign, and staffed by competent librarians, did 
a lively business in assisting the metallurgists 
present with their literature problems. The 
Metals section also sponsored a two-day re- 
gional meeting in Detroit, which offered some 
excellent papers and stimulating discussions. 

“The papers presented were about equally 
divided between librarians and metallurgists— 
that is to say, the librarians explained some 
of the things they are doing to help the metal- 
lurgist find the technical information he wants 
promptly, completely, and with a negligible 
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expenditure of labor—a large order! The 
metallurgists on the program, for their part, 
told the librarians what their needs are and 
pointed the direction for the most profitable 
cooperation between metallurgical research and 
literature searches. 

“Two of the papers presented .. . con- 
stituted something of a progress report on one 
of the newer devices for literature searching 
—namely, the manually operated punched card 
system. Such a system was set up a year and 
a half ago as a joint project of the A. S. M. 
and the SLA Metals section; how it is being 
successfully utilized in the division of metal- 
lurgical research of the Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. was recounted by Alvina 
Wassenberg, librarian. A similar scheme has 
been designed by the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers to handle the literature 
on corrosion, and this was ably explained and 
demonstrated by Ivy Parker, of Plantation 
Pipe Line Co., editor of Corrosion. 

“A distinguished visitor at this meeting was 
Antonio Scortecci, director of Finsider Metal- 
lurgical Institute (a holding company con- 
trolling about half of Italy’s iron and steel 
industry) and head of the department of met- 
allurgy at the University of Genoa. Professor 
Scortecci is also vice-president of the Italian 
Metallurgical Association and chairman of its 
Committee on Bibliography. In the latter 
capacity he has had a strong hand in the de- 
velopment of a metallurgical literature classi- 
fication system for use with a machine method 
of punched card filing and sorting. This proj- 
ect of A. S. M.’s Italian counterpart, the 
I. A. M., was in its formative stages at the 
same time as the ASM-SLA system. An inter- 
change of correspondence and reports between 
the two committees at that time revealed that 
the Italian and American systems are surpris- 
ingly similar in their broader aspects. 

“A natural assumption arising from this 
similarity is that here is the ideal basis for an 
internationally standardized system, and Pro- 
fessor Scortecci’s purpose in attending the 
SLA meeting was to enter a plea for such 
collaboration. The ASM-SLA scheme, he 
feels, appears to offer the most promise as a 
basis upon which to build an improved classi- 
fication that would be satisfactory to Ameri- 
cans, Italians, French, British, Germans and 
other nationalities alike. 

“The suggestion is a challenge, for the ob- 
stacles are large. First, there is the language 
barrier—the cost of technical translation being 
what it is. Geographical and industrial dif- 
ferences, nation to nation, would lead to con- 
flicts of opinion regarding shades of emphasis 
on various aspects of metallurgical science. 
And such conflicts are not easy to resolve by 
correspondence (although hints of another 
World Metallurgical Congress soon to come 
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offer possibilities of at least one meeting 
ground). 

“The largest stumbling block of all is prob- 
ably inherent in the punched-card systems 
themselves. At present two general systems 
are in use—the manually sorted (needle- 
operated) type such as the ASM-SLA system, 
and the machine-operated (IBM or Reming- 
ton-Rand) type. The first is limited in size— 
a maximum of 10,000 literature references 
before the sorting operation bogs down); it is 
primarily useful to the individual in the re- 
search laboratory. The second relies upon 
expensive and complicated equipment, avail- 
able only to large organizations. 

“Any classification method adopted inter- 
nationally must be able to handle both the 
large library collection and the smaller file of 
the research worker. While it may not be im- 
possible to devise a classification scheme that 
would serve both purposes, a happier com- 
promise might be effected by using a hand- 
punched card and inventing a simple mechan- 
ical method for rapid sorting.’—[From “The 
Reviewing Stand” Metals Review, December, 
1951.] 
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1952 Reading Institute 

The Ninth Annual Reading Institute at 
Temple University has been announced for 
the week of January 28 to February 1, 1952. 
The theme for this institute is to be the “Pre- 
vention and Correction of Reading Difficul- 
ties.’ Members of the Temple University 
Reading Clinic Staff and distinguished spe- 
cialists will contribute to the activities. 

Enrollment is limited by advance registra- 
tion. A copy of the program and further in- 
formation may be had by writing to: Emmett 
A. Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, Tem- 
ple University, Broad and Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


« 
Fe oe oe os 


Chapter and Division Bulletins 
Bound copies of the bulletins published by 
the Michigan, New York and Pittsburgh Chap- 
ters and the Museum Division have been re- 
ceived for the headquarters’ library. Any 
other donations of bound chapter and division 
bulletins would be most welcome. 


x See page 39 
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Off the Press' 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS, by 
Graham. New York: 
1951. 324p $5 

Irvin Graham, an account executive with the 
New York advertising agency of Roberts & 
Reimers and an instructor in advertising at 
the College of the City of New York, deals 
with the function of the advertising campaign 
as an integrated operation in the promotion 
of sales. From campaign planning to post- 
publication testing, basic policies and _ tech- 
niques are treated in detail. 

Written with the advanced reader in mind, 
Advertising Campaigns is designed to provide 
insight into just how advertising and selling, 
when properly coordinated, contribute to form 
an effective campaign. 

With the idea that a sale is the desired re- 
sult, the advertising campaign is considered 
as representing only one phase of the job of 
selling. It is the necessary prelude to the 
merchandising phase. Mr. Graham is con- 
cerned with the dynamic use of the individual 
elements of advertising — media, production 
and copy—jin order to attain a specific ob- 
jective. At all times, the goal of the cam- 
paign and the product to be sold are kept 
uppermost in mind. Also included is a valu- 
able section presenting illustrated case his- 
tories of varied and successful advertising 
campaigns. 


Irvin 
Harper & Brothers, 


BAROQUE BOOK ILLUSTRATION, A 
Short Survey. From the Collection in the 
Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard Col- 
lege Library, by Philip Hofer. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Illus. $7.50 

Here is a volume on a relatively neglected 

period in the history of book publishing. The 

concise text together with a superb selection 
of representative examples present the range 
and quality of baroque book illustration. 

Baroque style in all its forms is today enjoy- 

ing an increasing vogue and Mr. Hofer’s book 

is a splendid addition to this growing circle. 

There is included a survey of the baroque book 

in general, with separate attention to the pro- 

duction of individual countries. 

Mr. Hofer, curator of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the College Library and secretary of 
the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University, 
has assembled a valuable addition to the 


1 Where it is possible the editor has given 
prices for publication noted in this section. 
The omission of a price does not necessarily 
indicate that the publication is free. 
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library of any connoisseur, collector or inter- 
ested amateur. The illustrations are particu- 
larly good examples of seventeenth century 
work and their essentially architectural char- 
acter reflects the building that marked the 
period. The many engraved title pages show 
clearly that they were considered as gateways 
to the books. Also evident is the struggle 
between the formal and the exuberant so 
marked in other forms of baroque art. 


INCREDIBLE NEW YORK. High Life and 
Low Life of the Past Hundred Years, by 
Lloyd Morris. New York: Random House, 
1951. 370p $5 

New York is a city with many faces. To 

some, it will ever be the Mecca of this conti- 

nent, if not of the world. Those who have 
never seen the Empire City have at least one 
point in common with those who wish they 
had never seen it: They cannot forget New 

York. 

Mr. Morris has painted vivid portraits of 
many of New York’s myriad faces; has spelled 
out in words some of the mysticism, glamour, 
gilt, corruption and beauty —legend and truth 
—that has made the city famous (or in- 
famous) around the globe. 

In very readable style, the author has 
penned a history of New York from 1850 to 
1930, with a brief epilogue for the past — and 
not so often lamented —twenty-odd years. 
This, then, is history, social history, at its best. 
For out of those turbulent years, because of 
or in spite of such figures as Diamond Jim 
Brady, Dutch Schultz, Boss Tweed, Texas 
Guinan, Jimmy Walker and all the others, 
New York has emerged to greatness. 

Certainly for those SLA members who are 
planning to attend the 1952 convention in 
New York, this volume would be excellent 
background reading. You cannot read this 
book without gaining a clearer perspective of 
just what New York is—and is not. Here 
is the pride and the shame of the greatest city 
in the world. 


MARTIAL BOOKS AND TUDOR VERSE, 
by G. Geoffrey Langsam. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. 213p $3.25 

This work is primarily for the student of 

Tudor literature or for the historian inter- 

ested in English life of that period. The 

author, an assistant professor of English at 

Tulane University, proposes to familiarize the 

reader of today with what the sixteenth cen- 

tury English reader and theatre-goer was likely 
(Continued on page 32) 
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=One of the most valuable= 
Technical Books ever published 


Handbook of 
DANGEROUS MATERIALS 


By N. IRVING SAX 


Toxicologist, General Electric Company 


Covers more than 5,000 hazardous industrial ma- 
terials — alphabetized, cross-referenced, indexed. 
A huge safety “bible” for anybody who handles, 
stores or ships anything inflammable, poisonous, ex- 
plosive or dangerous in any other way. 

Information about each material includes: maximum 
allowable concentration, toxicity, flammability, stor- 
age and handling, physical properties, formulas and 
shipping regulations. 

Covers the latest data on radioactive materials and 
fungus hazards, and includes complete text of FTC 
shipping regulations. 

| » e e 
1951 850 double-column pages $15.00 
| 

| 











Techniques of classifying data 
for quick reference 
PUNCHED CARDS 


Their Application to 
Science and Industry 
By ROBERT S. CASEY, W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., 


and JAMES W. PERRY, The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
How to cope with complex masses of data on any 
subject, in any field. 
No other system offers so effective a means of search- 
ing through quantities of information and _ isolating 
the information that is wanted. 





Covers files of all sizes and tells how to arrange and 
expand any card file. Describes all card-filing equip- ma 
ment currently in use. 


| 195] 516 pages $10.00 
| Reinhold Books for Fall and Winter 
MATERIALS TECHNOLOGY for THE PHOSPHATIDES 
ELECTRON TUBES (ACS Monograph) 
By WALTER H. KOHL, Collins Radio Company By HAROLD WITTCOFF, General Mills Re- 
1951 496 pages, illustrated $10.00 search Laboratory 
mW y ’ y Y ra = gs 
LIGHT HYDROCARBON ANALYSIS en ee — 
Edited by O. W. BURKE, JR., Office of Rubber 
Reserve, CHARLES E. STARR, JR., Esso Labor- ARCHITECTURAL & 
se ae pagcapaee D. TUEMMLER, Shell ENGINEERING LAW 
1951 530 pages, illustrated $15.00 + acacia “oa $7.00 
nner pe ee ak : : ages rE 
| THE AMERICAN HOUSE TODAY 
By KATHARINE M. FORD, architectural con- x . 
| sultant, and THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, editor, BUILDING PRACTICE MANUAL 
| Progressive Architecture By ROY W. WHITE, St. Paul Vocational School 
1951 235 pages 500 illustrations $7.95 1951 336 pages 256 drawings $4.85 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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Reinhold Publishing Corporation Dept. M-338 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
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Off the Press 


(Continued from page 30) 


to know of military matters, and accordingly 
to furnish him with an historical perspective 
toward the martial allusions that fill Tudor 
literature. 


PRINTER’S PROGRESS, A _ Comparative 
Survey of the Craft of Printing, 1851-1951, 
by Charles Rosner. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Illus. $5 

This handsome, beautifully illustrated volume 
is a comparison between the printer of 1851 
and the printer of 1951, and of the work and 
tools representative of each. The illustrations 
are rather reminiscent, in some instances, of 
the short-lived magazine Flair, in their pre- 
occupation with the visual and _ intellectual 
aspects of the products of printing. 

Ignoring the phases between 1851 and 1951, 
Mr. Rosner is able to make strikingly evident 
the progress achieved in one hundred years. 
Vast changes have been wrought in machinery 
and materials during this time, particularly 
following the advent of the camera. This 
latter invention has resulted in such techniques 
as older printers could only dream of: photo- 
engraving, photolithography, photogravure, 
photocomposing, etc. Such advances have al- 
most without exception improved the craft to 
such a degree that today it might in many 
cases be called, and with justification, an art. 

Mr. Rosner is well known for his articles on 
design and printing. The art director of Bald- 
ing & Mansell, London and managing director 
of the Sylvan Press, London, he is also joint 
editor of Modern Publicity. 


PRINTING TYPES, Their History, Forms 
and Use; A Study in Survivals, by Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. Second Edition, 
Second Printing, 1951. Two vols. Illus. 292p; 
326p $12.50 

This classic work in the field of the graphic 

arts is a welcome reissue, having been un- 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 
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We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as 
well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
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Catalogues 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
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available for several years. Certainly no print- 
ing or typographic library would be complete 
without this “master work of a master printer.” 

First published in 1922, Printing Types soon 
established itself as being the greatest work 
of its kind ever done. It is a more compre- 
hensive study of types, from the very begin- 
ning of printing to the present day, than has 
ever been attempted before or since. Tracing 
the development of typography through each 
period and in various countries, Mr. Updike 
provides a learned commentary upon the many 
illustrations of the work of the outstanding 
printers and type founders of the world. Cov- 
ering some five centuries of printing, the 
unifying element is revealed in the phrasing 
of the subtitle: A Study in Survivals. Here, 
then, are assembled the finest examples of 
printing the world has ever seen, made even 
more vivid by the discerning taste displayed 
by Mr. Updike. It is this taste which enables 
one to perfect printing into an art or even 
broaden it into a profession, so that it “will 
perpetually open new horizons to our eyes and 
new opportunities to our hands.” 


THE SEA AROUND US, by Rachel L. Car- 
son. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. 230p $3.50 

For some time now this fascinating story of 

the ocean, its life and habits, has been at the 

top of the best-seller lists. Chances are that 

a fair number of people have been reading 

about this work rather than in it. If such is 

your case, stop. Read no more of this brief 
review. Instead, spend your time more pro- 
fitably — read The Sea Around Us. 

Rachel L. Carson, editor-in-chief of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, is 
one of those rare individuals able to write of 
scientific fact in the best of prose. A biologist 
herself, Miss Carson has a scientist’s respect 
for accuracy and an editor’s love for the apt 
expression, the well-turned phrase. That this 
book is now in its twelfth printing attests to 
its reception. 

(Continued on page 35) 





OPPORTUNITY 
for a 
CATALOGER - ABSTRACTER 


with research organization’s expanding tech- 
nical library. Aeronautical or electronic ex- 
perience in cataloging helpful. Excellent 
working conditions in stimulating group. 
Forward qualifications to: 


Personnel Manager 
THE RAND CORPORATION 


1500 Fourth Street 
Santa Monica, California 
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Advertising Age Library 
(Continued from page 23) 
two cabinets of this type should hold 
twenty years’ clippings, that is if Adver- 
tising Age does not increase tremendous- 
ly in size. I do not feel obligated to 
worry about the file beyond that time. 
The 4 x 6 inch envelopes for the file 
are specially made, and all of our 
stories, with the exception of special 
issues and feature material, can be 
easily folded to fit these envelopes. The 
special issues, reprints and features, I 
keep in 9 x 12 inch envelopes in an- 
other file drawer. 
Work Schedule 

The physical process of clipping each 
issue is time consuming, but far more 
satisfactory and less taxing than anno- 
tating each article on cards. On Mon- 
day morning, if all goes well, I mark 
the issue. That is, I read each story, 
decide under which subjects the articles 
should be filed, and note the number of 
each page I will need. For this purpose 
I get six cut copies of each issue. I then 
spend another few hours marking and 
dating the stories in preparation for 
clipping. The clipping itself is done in 
another few hours with a small sharp 
razor which is attached to the end of a 
pencil-like shaft So far, the razor has 
proved to be the most efficient tool for 
the job. A shears is much too slow, and 
because our paper is rather heavy, the 
ruler method used by many newspapers 
doesn’t work very well. When the cut- 
ting is completed, the clippings are 
folded —an important step, since con- 


siderable space in the file can be wast- 
ed by folding them too small. Before 
the clippings can be filed in the en. 
velopes, they are sorted in an accordian 
file alphabetically, and then of course 
filed in the drawers. In filing the stories, 
those for which we do not have en- 
velopes are set aside. The new en- 
velopes are then typed and filed, and 
the job is done for another week. All 
of this takes approximately two days, 
depending on the number of interrup- 
tions during that time. In addition, I go 
through the same process for our New 
York office, with, of course, the excep- 
tion of the final filing. This usuai 
takes a third day. 

Theoretically, I have Thursday and 
Friday to take care of other jobs like 
correspondence, cataloging, the vertical 
file, and the various research problems 
that the editorial staff have dreamed up 
for my attention. Unfortunately, the re- 
search jobs, involved telephone re- 
quests, rush letters and other interrup- 
tions have a way of creeping into my 
Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday schedule 
and my plans are upset. Friday after- 
noon frequently finds me frantically 
trying to get the clippings off to New 
York, with letters left unanswered, tele- 
phone calls to be made and the vertical 
file material tottering ever higher on 
the shelf. With frazzled nerves I go 
home to relax until Monday morning, 
when I again climb aboard the pressure- 
ridden merry-go-round, always hopeful 
that this week will be different and that 
I will certainly get something done. 





BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH DER 
ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE 
Second Supplement 
Volume 16 
Bound. $73.78 f.o.b. destination 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
125 East 23 Street New York 10, N. Y. 








HOW TO MAKE A 

PROCEDURE MANUAL... . . $4.50 
125 Large 81/2" x 11” Pages. 

TECHNIQUE OF SYSTEMS 

AND PROCEDURES .... . . $15.00 
350 Pages 7” x 9”, 

HOW TO EARN PROMOTION . . . $3.50 
250 Loose-Leaf 81/2" x 11” Pages. 


All written by H. John Ross, 
Lecturer, University of Miami 


OFFICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 4099 Miami 25, Florida 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


New Reference Shelf Compilations 
Present the Background, Objectives, 
and Pros and Cons as Expressed by 
Recognized Authorities on 2 Impor- 
tant—and Controversial—Programs of 
American Foreign Policy: 


America’s Weapons of 
Psychological Warfare 


Summers 206p. $1.75 


Stalin today is succeeding in broadcasting the 
“Big Lie.” Hitler and Mussolini were masters 
of the same technique. Late in the field, 
America is now countering with the “Big 
Truth.” Sections of this book discuss the 
background, weapons and organization, cur- 
rent strategy, and evaluate present efforts and 
present proposals for more effective tactics. 


The Point Four Program 
Daniels app. 200p. $1.75 


In general terms, the Point Four Program 
involves making American technology and 
capital available to those large sections of the 
globe that are needy and deserving. This book 
opens with a section devoted to “The Con- 
cept,” follows with “The Program,” and then 
introduces the question that will possibly be 
of greatest interest, “Who Will Pay For It?” 
The book concludes with a section entitled 
“The End Product.” 


Subscribe to the REFERENCE 
SHELF and receive the above 2 
books along with the 4 others 
listed below for the subscription 
price of 6 books for $7.00 (In- 
dividual price of each book is 
$1.75): 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1950-51 


GAMBLING IN AMERICA (to be published 
February) 


FOR 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 








Selling Your Library to 


Management 
(Continued from page 21) 


the physical set up of a library nor the 
mechanical methods employed. Each 
one has to plan them for himself. What 
I want to emphasize is that these are 
minor factors in comparison with the 
important one of making your library 
indispensable to your company. 

In closing I leave with you a few 
aphorisms which I have found most 
useful through the years and which I 
have used from time to time. 

1. The library is the logical infor- 

mation bureau of the company. 

2. The library gathers and indexes 

‘ systematically all printed mate- 
rial of interest to the company. 

3. The library provides quick ac- 
cess to published data on all 
branches of activity related to 
the business of the company. 

4. The library is fundamentally a 
service organization. 

5. The library is a research division 
of the company. 

6. The library keeps management 
posted on current developments 
as shown in the news, the sta- 
tistical, technical and trade press. 

7. The library prepares to order 
bulletins, reports and reference 
lists on any subject related to 
the industry. 

8. The library provides educational 
reading for the individual, mak- 
ing him more valuable to his 
employer and himself. 

9. The library maintains helpful re- 
lations with other libraries, thus 
making their facilities available. 

10. The library provides translations 

of material printed in foreign 
languages. 

And last but not least remember that, 
in the words of Calvin Coolidge, “Noth- 
ing in the world can take the place of 
persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Off the Press 


(Continued from page 32) 


From the “Gray Beginnings” of that “great 
mother of life, the sea,” through the rise of 
ocean life, the course of currents and tides, 
hidden lands and the many other fascinating 
features of the restless sea, you will be held 
spellbound by Miss Carson’s account. Here is 
a book that will fire your imagination. 
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Methods and Materials for 
the Special Library 
(Continued from page 26) 
ject cards are made. In the case of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the American Institute of Accountants 
and some of the university series, we 
have found it worthwhile to make series 
cards. We try not to have too many 
rules, but to treat each pamphlet ac- 
cording to its value and put it where it 
will be most useful. Corporation reports 
are kept in a separate file, and one card 
is put in the main catalog so that we 
can determine quickly if we have the 
report of a particular company and 
what year it covers. One advertising 
agency librarian estimated that 60 per 
cent of her questions could be answered 
from vertical file material. This gives an 
idea of the value of pamphlets and 

clippings in a special library. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
by governments and private institu- 
tions collecting and publishing facts and 
figures. It is our responsibility as special 
librarians to have available in our col- 
lections the publications that will be 
most useful to our patrons. We must 
always keep in mind that our libraries 
should be so arranged and classified 
that our successors can also find ma- 
terial easily and quickly. The methods 
we use must be workable, not too com- 
plicated and capable of expansion. 





NEW REPRINTS 


AVAILABLE SPRING 1952 


Faraday Society, London: 
Transactions 
Volumes 21-25, 1925-1929, 

cloth bound set $109.00 


Vols. 21-24, cloth bound each 21.00 
Vols. 21-24, paper bound each 20.30 


Vol. 25, cloth bound 25.00 
Vol. 25, paper bound 24.30 


Also available: 
Volumes 1-20, 1904-1924. With General 
Index to Volumes 1-20 
Cloth bound set 275.00 
Paper bound set 255.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound each 16.00 
Single volumes, paper bound each 15.00 


Helvetica Chimica Acta 


Volumes 1-14, 1918-1931 
Cloth bound set 350.00 
Single volumes, paper bound each 25.00 


Journal of Organic Chemistry 


Volumes 13-14, 1948-1949 


Single volumes. paper bound each 20.00 


Also available: 
Volumes 1-12, 1936-1947 180.00 
Single volumes. paper bound each 15.00 
(Reprinted in slightly reduced format} 


Zentralblatt fur Mathematik 


Volumes 1-22, 1927-1940 
Cloth bound set 440.00 
Single volumes, paper bound each 20.00 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10. N. Y. 
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Creativeness in the Agency Library 
(Continued from page 16) 
merchandising department basic facts 
on our distributive system, data on tech- 
niques of promotion, and get that knowl- 
edge to the merchandising department 
faster, at lower cost and in better form, 
then your merchandising department 
ceases to be a strange group of persons 
who sit around with some sort of magic 
know-how in their minds, with some 
very subtle device by which they can 
stir the movement of goods through re- 
tailing channels. Your library is then 
doing something very, very basic. The 
important aspect of the relationship of 
the library to these departments is its 
ability to supply the type of knowledge 

for which business thirsts. 

We hear a great deal about libraries 
being “repositories.” I hate that word. 
It sounds awfully dead, like Uncle Luke 
“repositing” under the ground for a 
great many years. It is a little better 
when we think in terms of the librari- 
an’s personal skill and know-how in 
digging up some of these Uncle Lukes. 

I should like to urge the most devel- 
opment in creative library work. In- 
stead of merely coming back with 
knowledge as such, you should come 
back with knowledge in a better form 
—in a form in which that knowledge 
can be taken as given and used without 
a great deal of labor again being ex- 
pended on it. This kind of creative li- 
brary research is the area in which our 
libraries will surely reach the full flower 
of their development. 





Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
Special Libraries 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 


We stock, volumes, sets, runs and odd 
issues of over 2 million back numbers. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 











Publicity and the Agency Library 
(Continued from page 18) 
be the answer to many of the frustra- 
tions publicists experience in going 
about their daily chores. 

I’m sure many of you have the same 
frustrations. “Here we are doing many 
things for many people,” you think, 
“and nobody knows or cares.” Well, tell 
the world about it through your pub- 
licity department and you'll be happy 
to know how many know and care. 
Right now, they’re too busy with other 
things which are being forced upon 
them by other publicists. 

“Know Thyself” is great philosophy, 
but lean on your publicity department 
to have others know you and, material- 
ly at least, you'll get along. 


~~ 


Copy and Art 
(Continued from page 12) 

by doing its own ad clipping. We figure 
that an outside clipping service would 
cost us at least $700 a month for the 
sixteen categories of competitive ads 
we have running currently. 

4. Does the library have a non-competi- 
tive ad file? These ads can be clipped 
at the same time as competitive ads. 
This file is useful to creative people 
when a new account opens up. It an- 
swers the question, “Let’s see what 
they’ve been doing in this field.” It is 
also useful as a source of information 
on special types of ads. Our library 
keeps special clipping books on contests, 
premiums, introductory offers, split-runs 
and similar ad categories. 

5. Does the library have a good picture 
collection? This service is useful chiefly 
to the art department. In some agen- 
cies, the art department keeps its own 
file, but we believe in centralizing all 
agency reference material. Our library 
clips pictures from publications at the 
same time as ads. Other picture sources 
are mail order catalogs, camera annuals, 
special reference books. When the li- 
brary started, they circularized agency 
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personnel for donations. Today, if we 
didn’t have a picture collection, we esti- 
mate it would cost the agency an aver- 
age of $5 in time and money for every 
picture located from outside sources. 


6. Finally—and most important—does 
the librarian have Extrasensory Percep- 
tion? This is simply the gift that en- 
ables some people to read right through 
the backs of playing cards—or equally 
opaque objects like creative people’s 
minds. It is the ultimate library service 
that makes every other library service 
valuable. It is the librarian’s ability to 
understand what information the cre- 
ative person is looking for, where to 
find it, how to dish it up, and when to 
cut out non-essentials. All this gift re- 
quires is the clairvoyance of a medium, 
the patience of a Job, the memory of an 
elephant, and the selectivity of an IBM 
Electronic Brain. You can’t find these 
qualities on a book shelf. 


In short, I urge that every agency 
library develop and perfect is services 
to copy and art—to the limit that 
budget and staff permit. Then informa- 
tion and inspiration will work together 
to help creative people produce better 
advertising. 


From the Management Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 9) 


partments of the agency and, in addi- 
tion to the research department, is most 
frequently consulted by our account 
groups and the media and creative de- 
partments. 


In summary it may be said that 
members of the organization rely upon 
the library because they find it so help- 
ful in their work. Management is glad 
to maintain the library for the assist- 
ance of the staff because it believes that 
the agency’s task of obtaining necessary 
information can be most effectively and 
most economically performed by one 
central department. 


30 ay 


BINDING SERVICE 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 


916 N. Sycamore 


North Manchester, Indiana 
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Basic reference books from 


the UNITED NATIONS 


World Economic 


Report 1949-50 


[STERN ATIONAL and domestic develop- 
ments during 1949 and the first half of 
1950, with comments on trends during the 
latter months of 1950. 
Index; more than 130 tables $2.50 


Economic Survey 


of Europe in 1950 


Gpectat emphasis on raw material short- 
ages, world inflationary trends and ex- 
change rates—with a plea for a return to 
a more flexible system of exchange rate 
management. 274 pages, 100 tables $2.50 


Yearbook of the 
United Nations 1950 


cer[ HE keystone of any library on inter- 
national affairs in our time.”—NeEw 


York TIMEs. $12.50 


Statistical Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 
1950-51 


A™* chapter on food, energy, and in- 
dustrial consumption; 4 new tables; 
and an Appendix showing the principal 
statistical series published by international 
organizations. 620 pages, tables $7.50 


4 new, revised and enlarged edition of 
Everyman’s 
United Nations 


312 pages, $1.25 


Yearbook on Human 


Rights for 1949 


N activities in this field, summarized 
in a volume far more comprehensive 
than its predecessors. $5.00 


Order from 


+ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box No. 843 
2960 Broadway, New York, New York 
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Selling Your Library 

(Continued from page 34) 
more common than unsuccessful men 
with talent. Genius will not; unreward- 
ed genius is almost a proverb. Educa- 
tion will not; the world is full of edu- 
cated derelicts. Persistence and deter- 
mination alone are omnipotent. The 
slogan, ‘Press on, has solved and al- 
ways will solve the problem of the hu- 
man race.” And, if I may add a line, it 
will more than help solve the problem 
of management-library relations. 


Development of the Agency Library 

(Continued from page 7) 
known to be somewhere in the agency 
just couldn’t be found. Finally, it was 
realized that it would be far more ef- 
ficient to establish a central reference 
library or library research department 
to assemble, organize and take care of 
the books and reference material that 
were scattered all about the agency, 
putting this collection in charge of a 
competent librarian. And so the library 
was established. 

Most agency libraries start operation 
with a nucleus of reference books, some 
of the more important services like the 
Standard Advertising Register or Mc- 
Kittrick, and a file of clippings. As time 
goes on the book collection increases 
and so do the other types of material. 

Functions and Resources 

A year or so ago a group of New York 
agency librarians made an analysis of 
their functions and holdings which 
showed, as might be expected, that no 
two libraries follow quite the same pat- 
tern. Some kinds of material, however, 
are to be found in almost all of them. 
It is probably safe to say that all agen- 
cy libraries have general information or 
data files made up of magazine, trade 
paper and newspaper clippings, pam- 
phlets and booklets. Advertisement or 
“competitive ad” files, brand preference 
studies, U. S. census releases, picture or 
“scrap,” geographical and biographical 
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files are among the other varieties of 
material most often found. There are 
frequently collections of market area 
studies, store audits, house organs, an- 
nual reports and market letters. The li- 
brary is usually the repository for the 
magazines and trade papers which come 
to the agency, and sometimes for a file 
of newspapers as well. Most of the in- 
formation services to which an agency 
subscribes are kept in the library. 


On one occasion the wife of one of 
our business connections who had come 
into our library research department 
to look up a few facts said to me “What 
an interesting job this must be! I had 
no idea that your library was such a 
lively place! I thought that you just sat 
at a desk and said to people ‘You'll find 
the book on that shelf over there.” 
What she had become conscious of was 
the continual coming and going, the 
ringing of telephone bells, the opening 
and shutting of file drawers and the 
general air of business that pervades an 
active library. Getting books from the 
shelves — or telling where they may be 
found — is only a tiny part of the work 
of the agency library, for its functions 
are many and varied. Its primary pur- 
pose is to answer questions and supply 
information. A question may be answer- 
ed in half a minute, a collection of clip- 
pings or of a “scrap” may be selected in 
an hour or so, or a written report based 
on a thorough piece of research work 
may take several days, or even longer. 
Whatever the question, the work done 
in answering it must be thorough and 
accurate, and usually as quick as hu- 
manly possible. In some libraries reg- 
ular reports of advertising expenditures 
and collections of tear sheets are sent 
out; in others, scrap books of competi- 
tive advertisements are made up. Prac- 
tically all agency libraries route mag- 
azine clippings, and other material. Most 
of them also issue some sort of library 
bulletin. Naturally, the selection and 
ordering of books and the entering of 
magazine subscriptions fall within the 
library’s province. In individual cases 
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Plan Your Convention 


The empty box on page 29 
won't look quite so empty next 
month when we print your 
suggestions for the 


1952 SLA Conuention 


Every member of the associa- 
tion has been mailed a conven- 
tion survey which should be 
returned by February 1. This 
is your opportunity to plan 
your convention. 
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the library has been given the duty of 
copyrighting advertisements, editing the 
company’s news bulletin, revising an 
employee handbook and operating a 
suggestion box. 

Staff 

In order to build up and take care of 
its holdings and to perform all its func- 
tions, an agency library, like any other, 
must have a competent staff, headed by 
a librarian with technical library train- 
ing, or its nearest equivalent in experi- 
ence. It goes without saying that a large 
amount of work has to be done in cata- 
loging books; clipping magazines and 
newspapers; assigning subject headings 
to file material and making up- new ones 
when needed; checking in, routing and 
filing magazines; charging and discharg- 
ing material that is borrowed; and doing 
all the hundred and one day-to-day jobs 
that have to be done if a library is to 
operate smoothly. In a small library, the 
librarian and one or two assistants do 
this work themselves in addition to sup- 
plying information; in the larger ones 
the librarian must supervise and often 
train the assistants who take care of the 
routine jobs. 

This side of the library’s work, essen- 
tial though it is, is only a means to the 
end, which is to furnish information. 
The librarian and his assistants must 
know what is to be found in their books 
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and files, must be able to produce it 
quickly, evaluate it and present it in an 
acceptable form. They must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the best sources of 
information in a large number of fields. 
In fact, this knowledge of sources is one 
of the chief assets of the library force. 
The staff must also become acquainted 
with sources outside the agency which 
can be used to supplement those within 
its own walls. Friendly relationships 
with other libraries, publications, asso- 
ciations and organizations are of in- 
estimable value. 
Services 

Within the agency itself, the library, 
partly because of its contacts with all 
departments, is usually a central infor- 
mation bureau, directing people to the 
proper division or individual if a prob- 
lem is outside its own field, remember- 
ing that such and such a section has 
made a report and frequently knowing 
who in the agency may be an expert on 
stamp-collecting, baseball or birds. 


One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 32 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 


Gaylord G204, INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The librarian must keep abreast of 
new developments and is therefore con- 
stantly enlarging the scope of his ma- 
terial. As soon as there was talk of tele- 
vision, for example, new subject head- 
ings were created to cover the subject, 
others being added as the new medium 
developed. A place was made in the files 
for “isotopes,” “enzymes,” and “syn- 
thetic detergents,” and “orlon” when the 
first few articles on them appeared in 
the press, so that it was possible to an- 
ticipate the need for material on these 
subjects. 

The alert librarian, moreover, tries 
to keep in mind the special interests of 
his clients by following up requests for 
information with later material on the 
subject, sending them clippings of im- 
portant articles and by letting them 
know about new books and services 
which they might like to see. This activ- 
ity is not only helpful to members of 
the organization but is good public re- 
lations and publicity for the library. 


Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 
To Partition Corners 
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Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dork 


finish and selected maple in light (blond) 
or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 
Write for prices and additional information 


LIBRA RY SUPPLIES 
Standard library 
Urniture 
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